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She is sitting now on my desk, and I glance ; \v*: 
at her with d^^^T^'^^^e, mutely hegggng^ j;»fir- • ' -"- /• 
mission to begin. But her back is tumedJjo.^ . * ' 
me, and exprestos in eveiy curve such fine > - 
and delicate disdain that I falter and lose cour- I 
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age at the veijJhi:fiahald..of wy taftk,. 1 have | 
long known that cats are the most oontemptu- t^ 
ous of creatures, and that Agrippina is the ^ 
most contemptuous of cats. The spirit of Bou- 
haki, the proud Theban beast that sat erect, 
^th gold earmg8 m W8 ea«, at the feet of , 
his master; Sing Hana ; the spirit of Muezza, 
whose slumbers Mahomet himself was not bold ^ 
.enough to disturb ; the spirit of Micetto, Cha- 
teaubriand's ecclesiastical pet, dignified aa a 
cardinal, and conscious ever that he was the 
gift of a sovereign pontiff, — the spirits of all 
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arrogant cats that h ave played sc ornful parte ip 
the world's great comedy jbok out f r^ Agrip-^ 
pina's jeUow eyes^ and;ju)i(i* me in subjection.^ 
I should like to etplaiii to her, if I dared, 
that my desk**»'Si^all, littered with many 
papers, and-jsadly overcrowded with the useful 
inutHitiei^ ^vluch affectionate friends delight in 
giying'me at Christmas time.^ Sainte-Beuve's^uJb > 
6u(tf I am aware, sat on his desk, and" roamed ^^^^^^rf^] 
at will among those precious manuscripts 
which no intrusive hand was ever permitted to 
touch; but Sainte-Beuve probably had suffi- 
cient space reserved for his own comfort and 
convenience. I have not; and Agrippina's 
beautifully ringed tail flapping across my copy 
distracts my attention, and imperils the neat- 
ness of my penmanshipr^Even when she is, ^ 
disposed to be affable^ turns the light of her ^ 
countenance upon mo, watches with attentive 
curiosity every stroke I make, and softly, witli 
curved paw, pats my pen as it travels over the 
paper, — even in these halcyon moments, 
tliough my self -love is flattered by her conde- 
scension, I am aware that I should work bet- 
ter and more rapidly if I denied myself this 
charming companionship. 
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But in truth it is impossible for a lover of 
cats to banish these alert, gentle, and discrimi- 
nating little friends, who give us just enough ^ ' 
of their regard and complaisanoe to make us 
huBger for more. M. Fee, the naturalist, who 
has written so admirably about animals, and 
who understands, as only a Frenchman can -^ 
understand, the delicate and subtle organiza- 
tion of a cat, frankly admits that the j'keynote ^1 
of it s cliaraQt^_is_in(1op('Ti^?nce/ It dwells ^ 
undkifU^ «#»!, ^ps by our fire, endures our ^ 
blandishments, and apparently enjoys our so- / 
ciety, without for one moment forfeiting its C 
sense of absolute freedom, .wi^out pckspw- 

tprft who fthelterq it- w The cat," says M. fee, 
"will never part with its Uberty; it wiU 
neither be our servant, like the horse, nor our 
tnss^ like the dog. It consents to live as our 
guest; it accepts the home we offer and the 
food we give ;. it even goes so far as to solicit 
our caresses, but capriciously, and when it suits 
its hiunor to receive them." 

Knde and, masterful w>uls resent this fine 
self-suiiicitsuey au a domestic animal, and re^ 
quire that it should have no will but theirs, 
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/ no pleasure that does not emanate from them. 
They are forever prating of the love and fidel« 
ily of the dog, of the beast t^t obeys their 
slightest word, crouches contentedly for hours 
al their feet, is exuberantly grateful for the 
smallest attention, and so affectionate that its 
demonstrations require to be curbed rather 
thaji encouraged. All this homage is pleasing 
to their vanity ; yet there are people, less mar 
gisterial perhaps, or less exacting, who believe 
>hat true friendship, even with an animal, nuiy 

^ be built upon mutual esteem and independence ; 
that to demand gratitude is to be unworthy of 

, it ; and that obedience is not essential to agree- 
able and j^ealthy intercouc se, |A man who 
owns a dog is, in every sense of 'the word, its 
master ; fhe term expresses accurately their 
mutual relations. iBut it is ridiculous when 
applied to the limited possession of a cat /I \ 
am certainly not Agrippina's mistxieaa^ and the' ^^ ^ 
assumption of authority on my part would be '\ ^ 
a mere empty dignity, like those swelling titles 
which afford such innocent delight to the 
Freemasons of our severe republic. If I call 
Agrippina, she does not come ; if I tell her to 
go away, she remains where she is; if I try to 
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persuade her to show off her one or two litde 
accomplishments, she refuses, with courteous 
but unswerving decision. She has f roUcsome 
moods, in which a thimble, a shoe-buttoner, a 
acrap of paper, or a piece of string wSl dri^ 
her wild with delight ; she has moods of inflexi- 
ble gravity, in which she stares i^lemnly at her 
favorite ball rolling over the carpet, without 
stirring one lazy limb to reach it '^ Have I 
seen this foolish toy before ? " she seems to be 
asking herself with musing austerity; ^^and 
can it be possible that there are cats who run 
after such frivolous trifles? Vanity of vani- 
ties, and all is vanity, save only to lie upon / 
the hearth-rug, and be warm, and ' think grave 
thoughts to feed a serious soul.' " In such 
moments of rejection and humiliation, I com- 
fort myself by recalling the words of one 
too wise for arrogance. " When I play with 
my cat," says Montaigne, *^how do I know 
whether she does not make a jest of Ine ? We 
entertain each other with mutual antics ; and 
if I have my own time for beginning or ref us- 
ing, she too has hers." 

This is the spirit in which we should ap^ 
proach a creaturg so roaervod and so utte rly 
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ptU 5t}/R(^ng ; thin is the only key we have to 
ihni natural liintinction of character which re- 
jH^n f'^itch'tm fttul unobservant natures. When 
I am ifM that Agrippina is disobedient, un- 
((fat^rf 11I9 i'//;M-)H;art()d, perverse, stupid, treach- 
irr/nii»t aft/1 cru/^l, I no longer strive to check 
iim itfrr^^ti iA atmso. I know that Buffon said 
all i\\\%^ and fniu;h more, about cats, and that 
\^$t^f]ii$^ liavA g(ftio on repeating it ever since, 
)rHm;llially b<x;auiN) those spirited litde beasts 
havd r^naimMl Junt what it pleased Providence 
to malu) tlKTtn, have preserved their primitive 
inmlmn through centuries of effete and demor- 
ali;sing dvillzaticm. Why, I wonder, should a 
grc^t many good men and women cherish an 
unreaMonable grudge against one animal be- 
cause it docs not chance to possess the precise 
qualities of another ? ** My dog fetches my 
slippers for me every night,'' said a friend 
triumphantly, not long ago. ^* He puts them 
first to warm by the fire, and then brings them 
over to my chair, wagging his tail, and as 
proud as Punch. Would your cat do as much 
for you, I 'd like to know ? " Assuredly not ! 
If I waited for Agrippina to fetch me shoes or 
slippers, I should have no other resource save 
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to join as speedily as possible one of the bare- 
footed religious orders of Italy. But, after all, 
fetching slippers is not the whole duty of do- 
mestic pets. As La Fontaine gently reminds 
us : — 

^ Tout animal n'a pas toutes pTopii^t^** 

We pick no quarrel with a canary because it 
does not talk like a parrot, nor with a parrot 
because it does not sing like a canaiy. We 
find no fault with a King Charles spaniel for 
not flying at the throat of a burglar, nor with 
a St. Bernard because we cannot put it in our 
pocket. Agrippina will never make herself 
serviceable,' yet neverthe less is she of inestig aflcJ?!^ 
ble service.^ fHow many times have I rested 
tired eyes on her graceful little body, curled 
up in a ball and wrapped round with her tail 
like a parcel ; or stretched out luxuriously on 
my bed, one paw coyly covering her face, the 
other curved gently inwards, as though clasp- n 
ing an invisible treasure I Asleep^ or awake, 
in rest or in motion, grave or gay,vAgrippina 
vis always beautiful t and it is better to be 
beautiful than to fetch and carry from the 
rising to the setting of the sun. She is droll, 
too, with an unconscious hiunor, even in her 
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most aeriouB and sentimental moods* She lias 
quite the longest ears that ever were seen on so 
small a cat, eyes more solemn than Athene's 
owl blinking in the sunlight, and an air of 
supercilious disdai n that would have made 
Diogenes seem young and ardent by her side. 
Sitting on the library table, under the evening 
lamp, with her head held high in air, her tall 
ears as erect as chimneys, and her inscrutable 
gaze fixed on the darkest comer of the room, 
^grippina inspires in the family sentiments of 
f ^mingled mirthfulness and awe. To laugh at 
ner in such moments, however, is to incur her 
gupreme displeasure. I have known her to 
jump down from the table, and walk haugh- 



\ 



tily out of the room, because of a single half- 



^ suppressed but whdjb^ndeggrousgiggle. 
-r — Schopenhauer^lias said that the reason do- 

' mestio pets^ are so lovable and so helpful to 
/ us is because . they enjoy, quietly and placidly, 
/ the present moment ""^ Life holds no future for 
i them, and consequently no care ; if they are 
\ content, their contentment is absolute; and 

i our jaded and wearied spirits find a natural 
I relief in the sight of creatures whose little cups 
/ of happiness can so easily be filled to the brim. 
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Walt Wliitman expresses the same thought 
more coarsely when he acknowledges that he 
loves the society of animals because they do 
not sweat and whine over their condition, nor 
lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 
nor sicken him with discussions of their duty. 
In truth, that admirable counsel of Sydney 
Smith's, ^^ Take short views of life," can be 
obeyed only by the brutes ; for the thought 
that travels even to the morrow is long enough 
to destroy our peace of mind, inasmuch as we 
know not what the morrow may bring forth . 
Agnppina has breakfasted, and 
and sits in the simlight blinking at 
me with afi^ectionate contempt, I feel soothed 
by her absolute and unqualified enjoyment. I 
know how full my day will be of things that I 
don't want particularly to do, and that are not 
particularly worth doing; but for her, time 
,and the world hold only this brief moment of 
contentment. Slowly the eyes close, gently 
the little body is relaxed. / Oh, you who strive 
to relieve your overwrought nerves, and cul- 
tivate power through repose, watch the ex- 
quisite languor of a drowsy cat, and despair 
of imitating such perfect and restful graoel 
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f";- ;>»•> *utf,a ma«»*«t»«iia tfc« ^m ««. 

)">»•-« m h«v j4^^^ ^ y^ ^,^ dawDiBg to 

'-^''S U»t:u, ftiti i^ fttw »v( Umi pWtuores to be 
^'-'.'P *^«J» tUa auiUety of w «niaUe eat; 
fi.M My an juuiitbltt oat I »<wx <»• that, idiile 

l,<;rve, W nejverthelaM ftflwWd tiad Modosoend. 

jftg "» thft company of hvuuan btoossk There 

1 1* n»W'>ng I dislike maxa than ne\vsip»pet and 

iii«U'**''*'» stories abowt priggiah pwaai<« — hka 

i1i« <«''>l<li'en In Bttnday-aohool books — that 

„l»«re thelp food with hungry beaata from the 

biWik alloy*, uid show touching fidelity to old 

\)\\nd niMtori, and hunt partridges, in a s]nrit 
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of noble self-sacrifice, for consumptiye mis- 
tresses, and scorn to help themselves to delica- 
cies from the kitchen tables, and arouse their 
households so often in cases of fire that I 
.1 should suspect them of starting the conflagra- 
tions in order to win applause by giving the 
alarm. Whatever a real cat may or may not t^ 
be, it is never a prig, and all true lovers of the 
race have been quick to recognize and appre- 
ciate this fact. 

*^ I value in the cat," sajrs Chateaubriand, 
'^ that independent and almost ungrateful tem- 
per which prevents it from attaching itself to 
any one ; the indifference with which it passes 
from the salon to the housetop. - When you 
caress it, it stretches itself out and arches its 
back responsively ; but that is caused by phy- 
rical pleasure, and not, as in the case of the 
dog, by a silly satisfaction in loving and being 
faithful to a master who returns thanks in 
kicks. ^The cat lives alone, has no need of 
society, does not obey except when it likes, pre- 
tends to sleep that it may see the more clearly, 
and scratches everything that it can scratch." 

Here is a sketch spirited enough, and of good 
outline, but hardly correct in detaiL A cat 
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•roldom manif eBts affection, yet is often dis. 
tincdy social, and likes to see itself the petted 
minion of a&mily group. Agrippina, in fact^ 
so far from living alone, will not, if she can 
help it, remain for amoment in a room by her- 
self. She is content to have me as a compan- 
ion, perhaps in de&ult of better; but if I 
go upstairs or downstairs in search of a book, 
or my eyeglasses, or any one of the countless 
things that are never where they ought to be, 
Agrippina follows closely at my heels. Some- 
times, when she is fast asleep, I steal softly 
out of the door, thinking to escape her vigi- 
lance ; but before I have taken a dozen steps 
she is under my feet, mewing a gentle re- 
proach, and putting on all the injured airs of 
a deserted ^nadne. I should like to think 
such behavior prompted by affection rather 
than by curiosity ; but in my candid moments 
I find this ^^ pathetic fallacy '' a difficult sen- 
timent to cherish. There , are people, I am 
aware, who trustfully assert that their pets 
love them; and one such sanguine creature 
has recently assured the world that ^^ no man 
who boasts the real intimacy and confidence 
of a cat would dream of calling his four-footed 
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friend ^ puss. ' " But i&na|Hrach a boast 
rather ill-timed at best T'^PHow dare any man-^ . 
venture to assert that he possesses the intimacy '^ 
and eonfidenc^ of aAwimal_sq^cli^iya aod — ^ 

so reserved? 1 doubt tf CarAJ^"^^ ^"^"^^ff.'n . 
the zenith of his pride and powerf^claimed the^ ' 
intimacy and cbnfi3ence«of the superb eat«iirho \ 
sat in a cushioned armchair by his side,«and ; 

^ __l , ^^-an ^^M^- ^— -*^*— m*^*^^«»— ^ .^m.mm *^ * r» ■^>'~'^» "- ' •^ 

reSected with mimic dignity—the full-blown • 
'Conors-of the Lord Htigh Chancellor of Eng- j 

land,. Agrip pi na<f|>I am humbly awaref^grants ' 

me neither her intimacy nor her confidence^fc^- — 
but only her companionshipi»which I endeavor -*--- 
to receive modestl^^^pand jri$bQj;iLt .flaugting^my^ ^ 
Jfavors to the worl(L.. Ska-iiudi^pleased and » 
. Qven downcast when I go out, and she greets'*' 
my return with 4^hU^i%>er,E<Me " 
gray head between the banisters the instant 
I open the hnnfLf,.'^^ril ^^^ ^f^T^*^g a welfMrTr? -- 
in mid-air with one ridiculoiisly small paw. > 
Being but mortal^ I am naturally pleased with , » 
these tokens of esteem, but I do not, on that 
account, go about with arrogant brow, and 
boast of my intimacy with Agrigpina. J__ \ 
shoid d be laughed at^ if I^ did^ by everybody. . ^ • 
who is privileged to .pp^Qss and, appreci§tft.a-* ^ 
oat. 
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As fo^j[£|3U3oalty, that vice which the AbM 

Galiani held to be unknown to animals, but 

which the more astute Voltaire detected in 

every little dog that he saw peering out of the 

I window of its master's coach, ^ it is the ruling 

"^ passion of the feline breas t? A closet door left 
ajar, a box with half -closed lid, an open bureau 
drawer, — these are the objects that fill a cat 
with the liveliest interest and delight. Agrip- 
pina watches breathlessly the unfastening of 
a parcel, and tries to hasten matters by clutch- 
ing actively at the string. When its contents 
are shown her, she examines them gravely, 

/and then, with a sigh of relief, settles down to 
repose. The slightest noise disturbs and irri- 
tates her until she discovers its cause. If she 
hears a footstep in the hall, she runs out to 
see whose it is, and, like certain troublesome 

-/ little people I have known, she dearly loves 
to go to the front door every time the bell 
is rung. From my window she surveys the 
street with tranquil scrutiny, and, if boys are 
playing below, she follows their games with a 
steady, scornful stare, very different from the 
wistful eagerness of a friendly dog, quiver, 
ing to join in the sport. Sometimes the boys 
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catch sight of her, and shout up rudely at her 
window ; and I can never sufficiently admire 
Agrippina's conduct upon these trying occa- 
sions, the well-bred composure with which she 
affects neither to see nor tp hear them, nor 
to be aware that there are such objectionable 
Sf creatures as children in the world^ Some- 
times, too, the terrier that lives next door 
comes out to sun himself in the street, and, 
beholding my cat sitting well out of reach, he 
dances madly up and down the pavement, 
barking with all his might, and rearing him- 
self on his short hind legs, in a futile attempt 
to dislodge her. Then the spirit of evil 
enters Agrippina's little heart. \The win- 
dow is open, and she creeps to the extreme 
edge of the stone sill, stretches herself at full 
length, peers down smilingly at the frenzied 
dog, dangles one paw enticingly m the air, 
and exerts herself with quiet malice to drive 
him to desperation. Her sense of humor, is 
awakened by his frantic efforts, and by her 
own absolute security \ and not until he is 
spent with exertion, and lies panting and 
exhausted on the bricks, does she arch her 
graceful back, stretch her limbs lazily in the 
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iutii ftnA with one light bound spring from the 
window to my desk. Wisely has Moncrif 
obnerv^tl thftt a oat is not merely diverted by 
(tt^rytlttng tliat movos, but is oonvinoed that 
all tiatnro Is oooupied exdusively with cater- [ 

Tli^t*^ is a charming stoiy told by M. 
(tlmffitiil^ttryi who has written ao much and so 
mlriiltMlily atmut (^ats« of a poor hermit whose 
plf^iy anil aMo^ttoUm wore so great that in a 
iflMlutt \m wan {mrmiitod to behold his place 
ill li(<avt>tt| iw%^ to that of St Gr^ory, the 
sov(irt)lKn ponttiT of Christendom. The her- 
ttiltt who (lOMMt^MM^d nothing upon earth but a 
lomalo (mi, wan ahashtni by the thought that in 
the fi^xt world ho was destined to rank with 
so powctrf td a prlnoo of the Church ; and per- 
haps — for who knows tlie secret springs of 
spiritual pride? — he fancied that his self- 
infliotod poverty would win for him an even 
higher reward. Whereupon a second revela- 
tion made known to him that his detachment 
from the world was by no means so complete 
as he imagined, for that he loved and valued 
his cat, the sole companion of his solitude, 
more than St. Gregory loved and valued all 
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MedisBval {)easant who beheld his cat steal 
out, like a gray shadow, on St. John's Eve, to 
join in unholy rites, felt the same shuddering 
abhorrence which we witness and wonder at 
to-day. He simplified matters somewhat, and 
eased his troubled mind by killing the beast ; 
for cats that ventured forth on the feast of 
St. John, or on Halloween, or on the second 
Wednesday in Lent, did so at their periL 
Fires blazed for them in every village, and 
even quiet stay-at-homes were too often hunted 
from their chimney-comers to a cruel death. 
There is a receipt signed in 1575 by one 
Lucas Pommoreux, — abhorred forever be his 
name ! — to whom has been paid the sum of a 
hundred sola parisis *^ for having supplied for 
three years all the cats required for the fire on 
St. John's Day ; " and be it remembered that 
the gracious child, afterwards Louis XIH., 
interceded with Henry IV. for the lives of 
these poor animals, sacrificed to wicked sport 
and an unreasoninsr terror. 

tie associations of evil, the cat comes down to 
us through the centuries ; ; and from every land 
fresh traditions of sorcery claim it for their 
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own. Iq Brittany is still whispered the dread- 
ful tale of the cats that danced with sacrile- 
gious glee around the crucifix until their king 
was slain; and in Sicily men know that if 
a black cat serves seven masters in turn he 
carries the soul of the seventh into hell. In 
Russia black cats become devils at the end of 
seven years, and in southern Europe they are 
merely serving their apprenticeship as witches. 
Norwegian folk-lore is rich in ghastly stories 
like that of the wealthy miller whose mill has 
been twice burned down on Whitoun night, 
and for whom a traveling tailor offers to keep 
watch. The tailor chalks a circle on the floor, 
writes the Lord's prayer around it, and waits 
until midnight, when a troop of cats rush in, 
and hang a great pot of pitch over the fire- 
place. Again and again they try to overturn 
this pitch, but every time the tailor frightens 
them away ; and when their leader endeavors 
stealthily to draw him outside of his magic 
circle, he cuts off her paw with his knife. 
Then they all fly howling into the night, and 
the next morning the miller sees with joy his 
mill standing whole and unharmed. But the 
miller's wife cowers under the bedclothes, of* 
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f ering her left hand to the tailor, and hid- 
ing as best she can her right arm's bleeding 
stump. 

Finer even than this tale is the well-known 
story which *^ Monk " Lewis told to Shelley of 
a gentleman who, late one night, went to visit 
a friend living on the outskirts of a forest in 
east Germany. He lost his path, and, after 
wandering aimlessly for some time, beheld at 
last a light streaming from the windows of an 
old and ruined abbey. Looking in, he saw a 
procession of cats lowering into the grave a 
small coffin with a crown upon it. The sight 
filled him with horror, and, spurring his horse, 
he rode away as fa0t as he could, never stop- 
ping until he reached his destination, .long 
after midnight. His friend was still await- 
ing him, and at once he recounted what had 
happened ; whereupon a cat that lay sleeping 
by the fire sprang to its feet, cried out, *^ Then 
I am the King of the Cats I " and disappeared 
like a flash up the chimney. 

For my part, I consider this the best cat 
story in all literature, full of suggestiveness 
and terror, yet picturesque withal, and leaving 
ample room in the miiid for speculation. Why 
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wa0 not the heir apparent bidden to the royal 
funeral? Was there a disputed succession, 
and how are such points settled in the myste- 
rious domain of cat-land? The notion that 
these animals gather in ghost-haunted chuhshes 
and castles for their nocturnal revels is one 
common to all parts of Europe. We remem- 
ber how the little maiden of the *' Mountain 
Idyl " confides to Heine that the innocent-look- 
ing cat in the chimney-comer is really a witch, 
and that at midnight, when the storm is high, 
she steals away to the ruined keep, where the 
spirits of the dead wait spellbound for the 
word that shall waken them. In all scenes 
of impish revelry cats play a prominent part, 
although occasionally, by virtue of their dual 
natures, they serve as barriers against the 
powers of evil. There is the old story of the 
witch's cat that was grateful to the good girl 
who gave it some ham to eat, — I may observe 
here, parenthetically, that I have never known 
a cat that would touch ham, — and there is the 
flue bit of Italian folk-lore about the servant 
maid who, with no other protector than a black 
cat, ventures to disturb a procession of ghosts 
on the dreadful Night of the Dead. ^* It is 
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well for yon that the cat lies in your arms,*' 
the angry spirit says to her ; ** otherwise what 
I am, you also would be." The last pale reflex 
of a universal tradition I found three years 
ago in London, where the bad behavior of the 
Westminster cats — proverbially the most dis- 
solute and profligate specimens of their race 
has given rise to the pleasant legend of a coun- 
try house whither these rakish animals retire 
for nights of gay festivity, and whence they 
return in the early morning, jaded, repentant, 
and forlorn. 

Of late years there has been a rapid and 
promising growth of what disaffected and al- 
literative critics call the ** cat cult," and poe6 
and painters vie with one another in celebrat 
ing the charms of this long-neglected pet. 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann's beautiful volume in 
praise of Madame Henriette Bonner and her 
pictures is a treasureupon which many an ar- 
dent lover of ^cataLwill cast wandering and wist- 
ful cflances. Bisimpossib le fo r even tJip m^fft 
.discipline d sp irit not to veam over theseJitiLsu.. 

irresistible things. As lor Banjo, that dear 
and sentimental kitten, with his head on one 
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gide like Lydia Languish, and a decoroug 
"^V "•'melancholy suffusing his splendid eyes, let any 
o bdurate soomer of the race look at his loveli- 
^ ness and be converted. Mrs. Graham B. Tom« 
son's pretty anthology, ** Concerning Cats,'' 
is another step in the right direction ; a dainty 
volume of selections from French and English 
verse, where we may find old favorites like 
Cowper's '' Retired Cat " and Calverly's '' Sad 
Memories," graceful epitaphs on departed pus- 
sies, some delightful poems from Baudelaire, 
and three, no less delightful, from the pen of 
Mrs. Tomson herself, whose preface, or ^^ fore- 
word," is enough to win for her at once the 
^ friendship and sympathy of the elect. The 
book, while it contains a good deal that might 
well have been omitted, is necessarily a small 
one ; for poets, EngHsh poets especially, have 
just begun to sing the praises of the cat, as 
they have for generations sung the praises of 
the horse and dog. Nevertheless, all English 
literature^ and all the literatures of eveiy land, 
are full of charming allusions to this friendly 
animal) -^ allusions the brevity of which only 
enhances their value. Those two delicious 
ttnes ol Herrick's, for example, -— 
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"And ili0 Mflk mooae nuiy feast li«ndf irith emmlM^ 
Till that the greea-ejed kitliag eomet," — 



pre worth the whole of Wordsworth's solenm 
poem, ^ The Kitten and the Falling Leaves." 
What did Wordsworth know of the innate 
vanity, the affectation and coquetry, of kitten- 
hood? He saw the little beast gamboling on 
the wall, and he fancied her as innocent as she 
looked, — as though any living creature cotdd 
be as innocent as a kitten looks I With touch- 
ing simplicity, he believed her all unconscious 
of the admiration she was exciting : — • 



** What would litUe Tabby 
For the plaudits of the orowd ? 
Oyer happy to be proud, 
Over wealihy in tlie treaa^ie 
Of her own exceeding pleasure 1 " 

All, tlie arrant knavery of that kitten I The 
tiny impostor, showing off her best tricks, and 
feigning to be occupied exclusively with her 
own infantile diversion I We can see her now, 
prancing and paddling after the leaves, and 
all the while peeping out of ^^ the tail o' her 
ee" at the serene poet and philosopher, and 
waving her naughty tail in glee over his con* 
fidence and condescension. 



/ 



\ 
\ 
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^J Heine's pretty lines, ?— 

" And dose beside me the eat sHs prntiBg^, 
Wanning her paws at the oheezy gleam ; 
The flames keep flittingi and flicking, and whixring; 
My mind is wrapped in a realm of dream,'* — 

find their English echo in the letter Shelley 
writes to Peacook;"describing, half wistfu lly, 
the shrines of the Penates, ^^ whose hjmna^ 
are the purring of kittens, the hissing of ket- 
tles, the long talks over the past and jdfiad«.tha.. . 
laugh of children, the warm wind of summer^ 
filUng. the . quiet hoiise^ mA thfl itplting sttfgm 
of winter struggling in \^in fqr.QiivteaAi^*!' 
How inco mplete w:oqld Jihfiaft .picturea be, how 
"incomplete is any fireside sketch, withouLth*. 
purring kitten or drowsy cat I 

" The qneen I am o* that oozy place; 
As wi' ilka paw I dioht my face, 
, / 4 I sing an* parr wi' miokle grace." 

I JHhs is the sphinx of the hearthstone, the little 

house into a home. Even the chilly desolation 
of a hotel may he rendered endurable by these 
affable and discriminating creatures ; for one 
of them, as we know, once welcomed Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and softened for him the unfamiliar 
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and unloved surroundings. ** There are no 
dogs in the hotel where I lodge," he writes to 
Abbotsford from London, ^^ but a tolerably 
conversable cat who eats a mess of cream with 
me in the morning." Of course it did, the 
wise and lynx-eyed beast I I make no doubt 
that, day after day and week after week, that 
cat had wandered superbly amid the common 
throng of lodgers, showing favor to none, and 
growing cynical and disillusioned by constant 
contact with a crowd. Then, one morning, it 
spied the noble, rugged face which neither man 
nor beast could look upon without loving, and 
forthwith tendered its allegiance on lihe spot. 
Only " tolerably conversable " it was, this 
reserved and town-bred animal; less urbane 
because less happy than the much-respected 
retainer at Abbotsford, Master Hinse of Hinse- 
f eld, whom Sir Walter called his friend. ^ Ah, 
mon grand ami, vous avez tu^ mon autre grand 
ami I " he sighed, when the huge hound Nim- 
rod ended poor Hinse's placid career. And if 
Scott sometimes seems to disparage cats, as 
when he unkindly compares Qliver-le-Dain to 
one, in ^^ Quentin Durward," he atones for 
•uch indignity by the use of the UttOe pronoun 
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**wlio" when writing of the London puss. 
My own habit is to say ^ who '' on simihir 
ftccasions, and I am glad to have so excellent 
an authority. ' 

It were an endless though a pleasant task to 
recount all that has been said, and well said, 
in praise of the cat by those who have rightly 
yalued her companionship. M. Loti's Mou- 
moutte Blanche and Moumoutte Chinoise 
are well known and widely beloved, and M. 
Th^ophile Ghtutier's charming pages are too 
familiar for comment. Who has not read with 
delight of the Black and White Dynasties 
that for so long ruled with gentle sway over 
his hearth and heart ; of Madame Th^ophile, 
who thought the parrot was a green chicken ; 
of Don Pierrot de Navarre, who deeply resented 
his master's staying out late at night ; of the 
graceful and fastidious S^raphita; the glut- 
tonous Enjolras; the acute Bohemian, Qa- 
vroche ; the courteous and well-mannered Epo- 
nine, who received M. Ghtutier's guests in the 
drawing-room and dined at his table, taking 
each course as it was served, and restraining 
any rude distaste for food not to her fancy. 
** Her place was laid without a knife and fork, 
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indeed^ but with a glass, and she went regu- 
larly through dinner, from soup to desserti 
awaiting her turn to be helped, and behaying 
with a quiet propriety which most children 
"^might imitate with advantage. At the first 
stroke of the bell she would appear, and when 
I came into the dining-room she would be at 
her post, upright on her chair, her f orepaws on 
the edge Jof the tablecloth ; and she would pre- 
sent her smooth forehead to be kissed, like a 
well-bred little girl who was affectionately po- 
lite to relatives and old people.*' 
' I have read this pretty description several 
times to Agrippina, who is extremely wayward 
and capricious about her food, rejecting plain- 
tively one day the viands which she has eaten 
with apparent enjojrment the day before. In 
fact, the difficulty of catering to her is so well 
understood by tradesmen that recently, when 
the housemaid carried her on an errand to the 
grocery, — Agrippina is very fond of these 
jaunts and of the admiration she excites, — 
the grocer, a fatherly man^ with cats of his 
own, said briskly, ^^ Is this the little lady who 
eats the biscuits ? " and presented her on the 
spot with several choice varieties from which 
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to diooaa^ Ske is {^^^ioqg^too, about the 
wny in wlikli luar hajo^u^ an.' aeoed ; *lialilritig 
any (>lki»^ dklies than Ii»r own, wliich are of 
UlitfHMKl-wKile oliina; i^qiniring tbat her meat 
ahould be cut up fine and all tiie fat removed, 
and that her nnomipg oatmeal should be well 
•ngared and creamed. Milk she holds in soom. 
My friends IsU me sometimes tiiat it is not 
the common euslom of eats to reedYe so much 
attention at taUe« and tiiat it is my £aalt 
Agrippina is so exacting ; hot sneh gnunbleis 
fail to take into considetation tiie maiked in- 
dividuality that is die eharm of OTeiy kindly 
treated puss^ She diffi^rs frton her asters as 
widely as one woman differs from another, 
and reveals varying eharacteristies of good and 
evili varying powers of intelligenoe and adiqp- 
tation* She scales splendid heights of virtue, 
and| nnlike Sir Thomas Browne, is ^ singular 
in offenses*** Even those primitive instincts 
which we believe all animals hold in ccnunon 
are lost in acquired etliios and depravity. No 
heroism could surpass that of the London cat 
who crawled back five times under the stage 
of the burning theatre to rescue her litter of 
kittens, and, having carried four of them to 
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safety, perished devotedly with the fiftL On 
the other hand, I know of a cat who drowned 
her three kittens in a water-butt, for no reason, 
apparently, save to be rid of them, and that 
she might lie in peace on the hearth mg, — a 
murder well planned, deliberate, and orueL 



** So Tiberius mig^ht haTe nt, 
Had Tiberius been a oat." 



^Smy in her grace and beauty, her love of 
comfort, her dignity of bearing, her courteous 
reserve, and her independence of character 
does puss remain immutable and unchanged* 
These are the traits which win for her the 
warmest comer by the fire, and the unshaken 
\ regard of those who value her friendship and 
I aspire to her affection. These are the traits so 
subtly suggested by Mrs. Tomson in a sonnet 
which every true lover of cats feels in his heart 
/ nmst have been addressed to his own particu* 
larpet: — 

" Half gentle kindfiness, and half diwdain, 
Then oomest to my call, serenely snavei 
With lummiing speech and gracious gestnies grave, 
In salutation courtly and urbane ; 
Yet must I humble me thy grace to gain, 
^ For wiles may win thee, but no arts enslaye ; 
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And nowhere gladly ihim abideet, taye 

Where nanght diatarbe the oonoord of thy feign. 

** Sphuiz of my quiet hearth 1 who deign*et to dwell 
Friend of my toil, companion of mine eaae, 
Thine le the lore of Ba and Rameses ; 
That men forget dost thou remember welly 
Beholden etiU in blinking reyeriee, 
With Mi&bre lea-green gaie ineomtdblia.'' 



4 



THE CHILDREN'S POETS. 

Now and than I hear it affirmed by sad- 
voiced pessimists, whispering in the gloom, 
that people do not read as much poetry in 
our day as they did in our grandfathers', that 
this is distinctly the era of prose, and that 
the poet is no longer, as Shelley claimed, 
the unacknowledged legislator of the world. 
Perhaps these cheerless statements are true, 
though it would be more agreeable not to 
believe them* Perhaps, with the exception 
of Browning, whom we study because he is 
difficult to imderstand, and of Shakespeare, 
whom we read because it is haxd to content 
our souls without him, the poets have sUpped 
away from our crowded lives, and are best 
known ^ to us through the medium of their 
reviewers. We are always wandering from 
the paths of pleasure, and this may be one of 
our deviations. Yet what matters it, after 
all, while around us, on every side, in school- 
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rooms and nurseries, in quiet comers and by 
cheerful fires, the children are reading poetry? 
— reading it with a joyous enthusiasm and an 
absolute surrendering of spirit which we can 
all remember, but can never feel again. Well 
might Sainte-Beuve speak bravely of the clear, 
fine penetration peculiar to childhood. Well 
might he recall, with wistful sighs, ^^that 
instinctive knowledge which afterwards ripens 
into judgment, but of which the fresh lu- 
cidity remains forever imapproached." He 
knew, as aU critics have known, that it is only 
the child who responds swiftly, pliantly, and 
unreservedly to the allurements of the ima- 
gination. He knew that, when poetry is in 
question, it is better to feel than to think; 
and that with the growth of a guarded and 
disciplined intelligence, straining a^ter the en- 
joyment wUoh perfection in Uterary art can 
give, the first careless rapture of youth fades 
into a half-remembered dream. 

If we are disposed to doubt the love that 
children bear to poetry, a love concerning 
which they exhibit a good deal of reticence, 
let us consider only the alacrity with which 
they study, for their own delight, the poems 
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(hat please them best. How should we fare, 
I wonder, if tried by a similar test? How 
should we like to sit down and commit to 
memory Tennyson's *^ CBnone, " or ^^ Locksley 
HaU,*^ or Byron's apostrophe to the Ocean, or 
the battle scene in ^^ Marmion " ? Yet I have 
known children to whom every word of these 
and many other poems was as familiar as the 
alphabet; and a great deal more familiar — 
thank Heaven! — than the multiplication 
table, or the capitals of the United States. A 
rightly constituted child may find the paths of 
knowledge hopelessly barred by a single page 
of geography, or by a single sum in fractions ; 
but he will range at pleasure through the 
paths of poetry, having the open sesame to 
every door. Sir Walter Scott, who was essen- 
tially a rightly constituted child, did not even 
wait for a formal introduction to his letters, 
but managed to leam the ballad of Hardy- 
knute before he knew how to read, and went 
shouting it around the house, warming his 
baby blood to fighting-point, and training 
himself in very infancy to voice the splendors 
of his manhood. He remembered this ballad, 
too, and loved it all his life, reciting it once 
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with vast enthusiasm to Lord Byron, whose 
own iinhappy childhood had been softened 
and vivified by the same innocent delights. 

In truth, the most charming thing about 
youth is the tenacity o£ its impressions. If 
we had the time and courage to study a dozen 
verses to-day, we should probably forget 
eleven of them in a fortnight ; but the poetry 
we learned as children remains, for the most 
part, indelibly fixed in our memories, and 
constitutes a little Grolden Treasury of our 
own, more dear and valuable to us than any 
other collection, because it contains only our 
chosen favorites, and is always within the reach 
of reference. Once, when I was very young, I 
asked a girl companion — well known now in 
the world of literature — if she did not grow 
weary waiting for trains, which were always 
late, at the suburban station where she went 
to school. ^^ Oh, no," was the cheerful reply. 
**If I have no book, and there is no ond 
here to talk with, I walk up and down the 
platform and think over the poetry that I 
know." Admirable occupation for an idle 
minute I Even the tedium of railway travel- 
ing loses half its horrors if one can withdraw 
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at pleasure into the society of the poets and, 
soothed by their gentle and harmonious voices, 
forget the irksome recurrence of familiar 
things. 

It has been often demonstrated, and as 
often forgotten, that children do not need to 
have poetry written down to their intellectual 
level, and do not love to see the stately Muse 
ostentatiously bending to their ear. In the 
matter of prose, it seems necessary for them 
to have a literature of their own, over which 
they linger willingly for a little while, as 
though in the sunny antechamber of a king. 
But in the golden palace of the poets there is 
no period of probation, there is no enforced 
attendance upon petty things. The clear- 
eyed children go straight to the heart of the 
mystery, and recognize in the music of words, 
in the enduring charm of metrical quality, an 
element of never-ending delight. When to 
this simple sensuous pleasure is added the 
enchantment of poetic images, lovely and 
veiled and dimly understood, then the delight 
grows sweeter and keener, the child's soul 
flowers into a conscious love of poetry, and 
one lifelong source of happiness is gained. 
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But it is never through infantine or juvenile 
verses that the end is reached. There is no 
poet dearer to the young than Tennyson, and 
it was not the least of his joys to know that 
all over the English-speaking world children 
were tuning their hearts to the music of his 
lines, were dreaming vaguely and rapturously 
over the beauty he revealed. Therefore the 
insult seemed greater and more wanton when 
this beloved idol of our nurseries deliberately 
offered to his eager audience such anxiously 
babyish verses as those about Minnie and 
Winnie, and the little city maiden who goes 
straying among the flowers. Is there in 
Christendom a child who wants to be told by 
one of the greatest of poets that 

'* Minnie and Winnie 
Slept in a shell ; " 

that the shell was pink within and silver with- 
out ; and that 

" Sonnds of the g^at sea 
Wandered ahont. 

'* Two bright BtaFB 

Peep'd into the shelL 
' What are they dreaming of ? 

WhooanteU?' 
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" Started a green linnet 

Out of the croft ; 
* Wake, litUe ladies, 

The snn is aloft.' '* 

It is not in these tones that poetiy speaks 
to the childish soul, though it is too often in 
this fashion that the poet strives to adjust 
himself to what he thinks is the childish 
standard* He lowers his sublime head from 
the stars, and pipes ¥rith painstaking flatness 
on a little reed, while the children wander far 
away, and listen breathlessly to older and 
dreamier strains. 

'* She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro* the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plnme, 
She look'd down to Camelot, 
Oat flew the web and floated wide ; 
The mirror craok'd from side to nde ; 
' The ourse is come upon me,' cried 
The Lady of Shalott" 

Here is the mystic note that childhood loves, ^ 
and here, too, is the sweet constraint of linked 
rhymes that makes music for its ears. How 
many of us can remember well our early joy 
in this poem, which was but as another and 
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moi6 exquisite fairy tale, rankiiig fitly with 
Andersen's ** Little Mermaid,'' and ^*Un* 
dine," and all sad stories of unhappy li^es I 
And who shall forget the sombre passion of 
" Oriana," of those wailing verses that rang 
through our little hearts like the shrill sob- 
bing of winter storms, of that strange tragedy 
that oppressed us more with fear than piiy I 

** When the long dun wolds aie libb'd with now, 
And load the Norland whirlwindB blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 

Oriana." 

If any one be inclined to think that children 
must understand poetry in order to appreciate 
and enjoy it, that one enchanted line, — 

" When the long dnik wolds are ribVd with snow," — 

should be sufficient to undeceive him forever. 
The spell of those finely chosen words lies in 
the shadowy and half-seen picture they con- 
vey, — a picture with indistinct outlines, as of 
an unknown land, where the desolate spirit 
wanders moaning in the gloom. The whole 
poem is inexpressibly alluring to an imagina- 
tive child, and its atmosphere of bleak de- 
spondency darkens suddenly into horror at 
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Uie breakiAg off of the last line from visiona 
of the grave and of peaceful death, — 

"I heartfaerouJngof ihe 16% 
Oiiuui>" 

The same grace of indistinctness, though 
linked with a gentler mood and with a softer 
music, makes the lullaby in ^^ The Princess " 
a lasting delight to children, while the pretty 
cradle-song in ** Sea Dreams,'' beginning, — 

** Wliat does Hide bixdie ny 
In her nest at peep of day ? " 

has never won their hearts. Its motive is too 
apparent, its nursery flavor too pronounced. 
It has none of the condescension of *^ Minnie 
and Winnie," and grown people can read it 
with pleasure ; but a simple statement of ob- 
vious truths, or a simple line of obvious rea- 
soning, however dexterously narrated in prose 
or verse, has not the art to hold a youthful 
soul in thrall. 

If it be a matter of interest to know what 
poets are most dear to the children around 
us, to the ordinary ^ apple-eating " little boys 
and girls for whom we are hardly brave 
enough to predict a shining future, it is de- 
lightful to be told by favorite authors and 
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by wdMoTed men of fetters wbiKt poets first 
bewitohed their mrdent infont minds. It i» 
espeeiall Y pleasant to hare Mr. Andrew Lang 
admit us a little way into bis oonjBdence, and 
confess to ns tbat be disliked "^Tam O'Sban- 
ter *^ wben bis faithflr read it alood to bim; pro- 
f erring, Texj sensibly, ^ to take my wailodn 
and bogies witb great seriousness.** Of oooise 
be did« and tbe sympatbies of all duldien are 
witb bim in bb cboiee. Tbe ^lastly details 
of tbat witebes* Sabbath! are fat beyond a 
obikVs limited knowledge of demonology and 
the Sootcb diafeet. Tam*s escape and Mag- 
gie*s final catastrophe seon Uke insults offered 
to tbe powers of darkness; only tbe bamor of 
tbe situation is apparent, and bnmor is sddom, 
to tbe cluldisb mind, a dedrable efenenl of 
poetry. Not all tbe spirit of Caldeeott^s iDos* 
trations can make ^ John Gilpin ** a real £a> 
Torite in our nurseries^ while *^ Tbe Jaekdaw of 
Kbeiitts *^ is popular simply because ehildien, 
being proof agaiui»t oynWisnu accept the sttxj 
as it is told, witb 9iueb mi$plaeed sympathy 
for tbe thievish bird, and many secret rejoi- 
cings over bis restoration to grace and featb* 
ers. As for ''The Pied Fiper of llandin,** 
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its humor is swallowed up in tragedy, and the 
terror of what is to come helps little readers 
over such sad stumbling-blocks as 

'* So xnnnoh on, omnoh on, take yonr nnnoheon, 
Breakfast, dinner, sapper, luncheon I " 

lines which are every whit as painful to their 
ears as to ours. I have often wondered how 
the infant Southeys and Coleridges, that 
bright^yed group of alert and charming ohil- 
dren, all .afire with romantic impulses, received 
^^The Cataract of Lodore," when papa Southey 
condescended to read it in the schoolroom. 
What well-bred efforts to appear pleased and 
grateful ! What secret repulsion to a senseless 
clatter of words, as remote from the silvery 
sweetness, the cadenced music of falling waters, 
as from the unalterable requirements of poetic 
arti , 

" And moreorer he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme." 

Ah ! unwise little son, to whose rash request 
generations of children have owed the presence, 
in readers and elocution-books and volumes of 
** Select Lyrics for the Nursery," of those 
hated and hateful verses. 

" Poetry came to me with Sir Walter Scott," 
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np, in defiance of all orders, to sit by his side 
and read him Pope's translation of Homer. 
The bond that drew these boys together was 
forged in such breathless moments and in such 
mntual pleasures ; for Francis, the handsome, 
spirited sailor lad, who climbed trees, and 
robbed orchards, and led all dangerous sports, 
had little in common with his smalL silent, pre- 
cocious brother. *^ Frank had a violent love 
of beatmg me," muses Coleridge, in a tone of 
mUd complaint (and no wonder, we think, for 
a more beatable child than Samuel Taylor it 
would have been hard to find). ^* But when- 
ever that was superseded by any humor or 
circumstance, he was very fond of me, and used 
to regard me with a strange mixture of admira- 
tion and contempt." More contempt than ad- 
miration, probably; yet was all resentment 
forgotten, and all unkindness at an end, while 
one boy read to the other the stoiy of Hector 
and Patroclus, and of great Ajax, with sorrow 
in his heart, pacing round his dead comrade, 
as a tawny Uoness paces round her young 
when she sees the hunters coming through 
the woods. As a companion picture to this 
we have little Dante Gabriel Bossetti playing 
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Othello in the nursery, and so carried away by 
the passionate impulse of these lines, — 

** In Aleppo <moe, 
Wlien a nudigmuit and a tarVan'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian and tradnoed the state, 
I took by the throat the eixtnuneieed dp^, 
And smote him, thus," — 

that he struck himself fiercely on the breast 
with an iron chisel, and fainted under the 
blow. We can hardly belieYe that Shake* 
speare is beyond the mental grasp of childhood, 
when Scott, at seven, crept out of bed on 
winter nights to read ^* King Henry IV.,'* and 
Bossetti, at nine, was overwhelmed by the 
agony of Othello's remorse. 

On the other hand, there are writers, and 
very brilliant writers, too, whose early lives 
appear to have been undisturbed by such 
keenly imaginative pastimes, and for whom 
there are no well-loved and fiumiliar figures 
illumined forever in ^* that bright, dear, undy- 
ing light that borders the edge of the oblivion 
of infancy." Count Tolstoi confesses himself 
to have been half hurt, half puzzled, by his 
feUow-students at the University of Mos- 
cow, who seemed to him so coarse and inelo* 
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gant, and yet who had read and enjoyed so 
much. ^* Pushkm and Zhukovsky were litera- 
tore to them," he says wistfully, *^ and not, as 
to me, little books in yellow bindings which I 
had studied as a child." But how, one won- 
ders, could Pushkin have remained merely a 
*^ little book in yellow binding " to any boy 
who had had the happiness of studying him as 
a child ? Pushkin is the Russian Byron, and 
embodies in his poems the same spirit of rest- 
less discontent, of dejected languor, of pas- 
sionate revolt; not revolt against the Tsar, 
which is a limited and ^idividual judgment, 
but revolt against the bitter penalties of life, 
which is a sentiment common to the youth of 
all nations and of every age. Yet there are 
Englishmen who have no word save that of 
scorn for Byron, and I feel uncertain whether 
such critics ever enjoyed the privilege of being 
boys at all. If to Greorge Meredith's composed 
and complacent mind there strays any wanton 
recollection of young, impetuous days, how 
can he write with pen of gaU these worse than 
churlish lines on Manfred ? — 

** Frojeeted from the bilioiiB Glulde, 
This datterjaw his foot could set 
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Then is more ol this fw^ty poem, bat I bsve 
qoolod as mneh as mj own iiascihility can 
bear. I» at leaat» bare been a child, and ba?e 
spent some of my rbiMbood*s bappiesfc boms 
with Manfred on die Alps; and bsve iriA 
bim bebdd 

i»riiriiMirf 

and bare bettered with all a cbild*8 onoeri^ 
in bis reoMireefQl gloom: — 

Eveiy line is inezpressibly dear to me now, 
reoalBn^, as it does* tbe time ^ wben I was in 
mj f«lber*s bouses and my paUi ran down witb 
bntter and boner."* Onee more I see tiie b%, 
bare, oktiasbioned parior, to dost wbidi was 
my daOy task, my dear mo&er baring striren 
long and rainly to teaeb my idle little bands 
some useful bousewif e^jr aeeon^lisbmQ&t. In 
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one comer stood a oonsole-table, with chilly 
Parian ornaments on top, and underneath a 
pile of heavy books ; Wordsworth, Moore, the 
poems of Frances Sargent Osgood, — no lack 
of variety here, — " The Lady of the Lake," 
and Byron in an embossed brown binding, with 
closely printed double columns, well calculated 
to dim the keenest sight in Christendom. Not 
that mysterious and malignant mountain which 
rose frowning from the sea, and drew all ships 
shattered to its feet, was more irresistible in 
its attraction than this brown, bulky Byron. 
I could not pass it by I My dusting never got 
beyond the table where it lay; but sitting 
crumpled on the floor, with the enchanted 
volume on my lap, I speedily forgot every- 
thing in the world save only the wandering 
Childe, 

^ Wlio ne in Tirtne's ways did take delight," 

or " The Corsair," or " Mazeppa," or " Man- 
fred," best loved of that dark group. Perhaps 
Byron is not considered wholesome reading for 
little girls in these careful days when expur- 
gated editions of « The Vicar of Wakefield " 
and "Paul and Virginia" find favor in our 
nurseries. On this score I have no defense to 
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horses?" She, at least, heard them as if with 
the swift apprehension of fear, heard them loud 
above the sounds of winds and waters, and 
rendered her unconscious tribute of praise to 
the sympathetic selection of words. 

There is, as we know, a great deal of poetiy 
written eyei7 year for childish readers. Some 
of it makes its appearance in Christmas books, 
which are so beautifully bound and illustrated 
that the little foolish, feeble verses are forgiven, 
and in fact forgotten, ignored altogether amid 
more important accessories. Better poems than 
these are published in children's periodicals, 
where they form a notable feature, and are, 
I dare say, read by the young people whose 
tastes are catered to in this fashion. Those of 
us who are familiar with these periodicals — 
either weeklies or monthlies — are well aware 
that the verses they offer may be easily divided 
into three classes. First, mere rhymes and 
jingles, intended for very little readers, and 
with which it would be simple churlishness 
to quarreL They do not aspire to be poetry, 
they are sometimes very amusing, and they 
have an easy swing that is pleasant alike to 
young ears and old. It must be a hard heart 
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that does not sympathke with the uxiliicky and 
ill-mated gnome who was 

'* full of fan and frolio, 
Bnt his wife was melaneholic ; " 

or with the small damsel in pigtail and pina« 
fore who comforts herself at the piano with 
this engaging but dubious maxim : — 

''Piaetioiiig is s^ood for a good little girl ; 
It makes her nose straight, and it makes her hair enrL** 

The second kind of verse appears to be written 
solely for the sake of the accompanying illus- 
tration, and is often the work of the iUustrator, 
who is more at home with his pencil than his 
pen. Occasionally it is comic, occasionally 
sentimental or descriptive ; for the most park 
it is something in this style : -— 

THE I!LF AND THE BUliBLE BEB. 

"Oh,bnmble heel 

Bumble bee t 
Don't fly so near I 
Or yoQ ivill tumble me 
Over, I fear." 

'Oh, funny elf I 

Funny elf t 
Don't be alarmed I 
I am looking far honey, elf; 
Ton shaVt be harmed." 



/ 
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Oh, tany, bee I 
Fill 19 your Back ; 
And oany, oh, oany me 
Home on yoor back." ^ 

Now wliat oliild will read more than onoe these 
empty litde verses (very prettily illustrated) 
when it is in his power to torn back to other 
sprites that sing in different strains, — to the 
£airy who wanders 

** Over hill, over dale, 
Thorongh bnah, thoroagh briar, " 

seeking pearl eardrops for the cowslips' ears ; 
or to that softer shape, the music of whose 
song, once heard, haunts us forever: — 

^FnU fathom five thy father lies; 

Of hk bonee are ooral made; 
Thoae are pearls that were hia eyw: 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth anffer a aea-ehaiige 
Into aooiething xioh and straQget'* 

These are the sweet, mysterious echoes of true 
fairyland, where Shakespeare and little chil- 
dren wander at their will. 

Poems of the third class are intended for 
growing girls and boys, and aspire to be 

^Oliyer Heiford in 8l JYicWai. 
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considered literature. They are well written, 
as a role, with a smooth fluenoy that seems to 
be the distinguishing gift of our minor verse- 
makers, who, even when they have least to say, 
8ayitwithunbrok«n8weetae88andgr«». This 
pretty, easy insignificance is much better 
adapted to adult readers, who demand little 
of poets beyond brevity, than to children, 
who love large issues, real passions, fine emo- 
tions, and an heroic attitude in life. Pleas- 
ant thoughts couched in pleasant language, 
trivial details, and photographic bits of de- 
scription make no lasting appeal to the ex- 
pansive imagination of a child. Analysis is 
wasted upon him altogether, because he sees 
things swiftly, and sees them as a whole. He 
may disregard fine shading and minute merits, 
but thereTno bouBdJes to Ms wanderu^ 
vision. /^ Small sciences are the labors of our 
manhood, but the round universe is the play- 
thing of the boy." 

The painful kck of distinction m most of 
the poetry prepared especiaUy for him chills 
his fine ardor and dulls his imagination. 
Subtle verses about moods and tempers, cal- 
culated to make healthy little readers emu« 
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late Miss Martineau's peevish self-sympathy ; 
melancholy verses about young children who 
suffer poverty and disaster ; weird and unin* 
teUigible verses, with all Foe's indistinctness 
and none of his music; commonplace verses 
about bootblacks and newsboys; descriptive 
verses about snowstonns and April showers; 
pio\is verses about infant prigs ; — verses of 
every hind, all on the same level of agreeable 
mediocrity, and all warranted to be so harm- 
less that a baby could hear them without 
blushing. Why, the child who reads ^^ Young 
Loclimyar " is richer in that one good and gal- 
lant poem than the child who has all these 
modem substitutes heaped yearly at his fool- 
ish feet. 

For the question at issue is not what kind 
of poetry is wholesome for children, but what 
kind of poetry do children love. In nineteen 
cases out of twenty, that which they love is 
good for them, and they can guide themselves 
a great deal better than we can hope to guide 
them. I once asked a friend who had spent 
many years in teaching little girls and boys 
whether her small pupils, when left to their 
own discretion, ever chose any of the pretty, 
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trivial yerses out of new books and magazinefl 
for study and recitation. She answered. 
Never. They turned instinctively to the same 
old favorites she had been listening to so long ; 
to the same familiar poems that their fathers 
and mothers had probably studied and. recited 
before them. " Hohenlinden," ^^Glenara,'* 
"Lord Ullin's Daughter," "Young Lochin- 
var/' " Bosabelle," " To Lucasta, on going to 
the Wars," the lullaby from « The Princess," 
" Lady Clara Vere de Vere," " Annabel Lee,*' 
Longfellow's translation of " The Castle by the 
Sea," and " The Skeleton in Armor," — these 
are the themes of which children never wes^ry ; 
these are the songs that are sung forever in 
their secret Paradise of Delights. The little 
volumes containing such tried and proven 
friends grow shabby with much handling; and 
I have seen them marked all over with myste- 
rious crosses and dots and stars, each of which 
denoted the exact degree of affection which the 
child bore to the poem thus honored and ap- 
proved. I can fancy Mr. Lang's " Blue Poetry 
Book" fairly covered with such badges of 
distinction ; for never before has any selection 
of poems appealed so clearly and insistently to 
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ohildisli tastes and hearts. When I torn over 
its pages, I feel as if the children of England 
must have brought their favorite songs to Mr, 
Lang, and prayed, each one, that his own 
darling might be admitted, - as if they must 
have forced his choice into their chosen chan- 
nels. Its only rival in the field, Palgrave's 
^^ Children's Treasury of English Song," is 
edited with such nice discrimination, such 
critical reserve, that it is well-nigh flawless, — 
a triumph of delicacy and good taste. But 
much that childhood loves is necessarily ex- 
cluded from a volume so small and so care- 
fully considered. The older poets, it is true, 
are generously treated, — Herrick, especially, 
makes a braver show than he does in Mr. 
Lang's collection; and there are plenty of 
beautiful ballads, some of which, like **The 
Lass of Lochroyan," we miss sorely from the 
pages of the ^^ Blue Poetry Book." On tho 
other hand, where, in Mr. Palgrave's ^^ Treas- 
ury," are those lovely snatches of song familiar 
to our earliest years, and which we welcome 
individually with a thrill of pleasure, as Mr. 
Lang shows them to us once more ? — ^^ Bose 
Ayhner," «* County Guy," "Proud Maisie," 
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"How iSleep the Brave," ** Nora's Vow/' — 
the delight of my own childhood, — the pa- 
thetic " Farewell," — 

''It was a* for our rightfn' King, 
We left fair Soodand's strand; 
It was a' for onr rightfa' King, 
We e'er saw Irish land," — 

and Hood's silvery little verses beginning,— 

"A lake and a fairy boat 

To sail in the moonlight dear, — 
And merrily we wonld float 
I^om the dragons that watch as here t " 

All these and many more are gathered safely 
into this charming volume. Nothing we long 
to see appears to be left ont, except, indeed. 
Waller's "Go, Lovely Bose," and Herrick's 
" Night Piece," both of them very serioiis omis- 
sions. It seems strange to find seven of Edgar 
Poe's poems in a collection which excludes the 
" Night Piece," so true a favorite with all girl 
children, and a favorite that, once rightfully 
established, can never be thrust from our affec« 
tions. As for Praed's '* Red Fisherman," Mr. 
Lang has somewhi^re recorded his liking for 
this " sombre " tale, which, I think, embodies 
everything that a child ought not to love. It 
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is the only poem in the book that I wish else* 

on my part. There may be little readers to 
whom its savage cynicism and gloom carry a 
pleasing terror, like that which oppressed my 
infant soul as I lingered with Goodman Brown 
in the awful witch-haunted forest where Haw- 
thome has shown us the triumph of evil things. 
^^ It is his excursions into the unknown world 
which the child enjoys," says Mr. Lang ; and 
how shall we set a limit to his wanderings I He 
journeys far with careless, secure footeteps; 
and for him the stars sing in their spheres, 
and -fairies dance in the moonlight, and the 
hoarse clashing of arms rings bravely from 
hard-won fields, and lovers flyi»gether under 
the stormy skies. He rides with Lochinvar, 
and sails with Sir Patrick Spens into the north- 
em seas, and chases the red deer with Allen-a- 
Dale, and stands by Marmion's side in the 
thick of the ghastly fray. He has given hia 
heart to Helen of Troy, and to the Maid of 
Saragossa, and to the pale child who met her 
death on the cruel Gordon spears, and to the 
lady with yellow hair who knelt moaning by 
Barthram'a bier. His friends are bold Bobin 
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Hood, and Lancelot du Lao, and the white- 
plumed Henry of Navarre, and the princely 
scapegrace who robbed the robbers to make 
*^ laughter for a month, and a good jest for- 
ever." A lordly company these, and seldom 
to be found in the gray walks of middle age. 
Bobin Hood dwells not on the Stock Exchange, 
and Prince Hal dare not show his laughing 
face before societies for leveling thrones and 
reorganizing the universe. We adults pass 
our days, alas, in the Town of Stupidity, — 
abhorred of Bunyan's soul, — and our com- 
panions are Mr. Worldly Wiseman, and Mr. 
Despondency, and Mr. Want-wit, still scrub- 
bing his Ethiopian, and Mr. Feeble-mind, ai^ 
the ^' deplorable young woman named Dull." 
But it is better to be young, and to see the 
golden light of romance in the skies, and to 
kiss the white feet of Helen, as she stands like 
a star on the battlements. It is better to fol- 
low Hector to the fight, and Guinevere to the 
sad cloisters of Ahnesbury, and the Ancient 
Mariner to that silent sea where the death- 
fires gleam by night. Even to us who have 
made these magic voyages in our childhood 
there comes straying, at times, a pale reflection 
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of that early radiance, a faint, sweet echo 
of that early song. Then the streets of the 
Town of Stupidity grow soft to tread, and Fal- 
staflTs great laugh frightens Mr. Despondency 
into a shadow. Then Madeline smiles on us 
under the wintry moonlight, and Porphyro 
steals by with strange sweets heaped in bas- 
kets of wreathed silver. Then we know that 
with the poets there is perpetual youth, and 
that for us, as for the child dreaming in the 
firelight, the shining casements open upon 
fairyland. 



THE PEAISES OF WAR. 

When the world was younger and perhaps 
merrier, when people lived more and thought 
less, and when the curious subtleties of an ad- 
vanced civilization had not yet turned men^s 
heads with conceit of their own enlightening 
progress from simple to serious things, poets 
had two recognized sources of inspiration, 
which were sufficient for themselves and for 
their unexacting audiences, lliey saog of 
love and they sang of war, of fair women and 
of brave men, of keen youthful passions and 
of the dear delights of battle. Sweet Bosa- 
monde lingers "in Woodstocke bower," and 
Sir CauUne wrestles with the Eldridge knighte ; 
Annie of Lochroyan sails over the roughening 
seas, and Lord Percy rides gayly to the Chev- 
iot hills with fifteen hundred bowmen at his 
back. It did not occur to the thick-headed 
generation who first listened to the ballad of 
"Chevy Chace" to hint that the game was 
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We tliaraf on deemed it meetet 
To tssrrj o& tlie latter. 



We met an hoet and qnelled It; 

We forced • ttrong poai^on, / 

And killad die men who keU it" 

There is not even a lack of food at home — 
the old traditional dinner of spurs — to -war- 
rant tim foray- There is no hint of necessity 
for the harriers, or consideration for the har* 
rierl. 

" We bronf^t away from battle, 

Two duntaaud head of eatde. 

And the head of him who OWiwd diam: 

Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

Hii head wai boms before oa ; 

Hia wine and beaala inpplied our f eaaia, 

And hia orerthmw oiu ohorda." 

It is impossible to censure a deed so irresistibly 
narrated ; but if the lines were a hair^breadth 
less mellifluous, I think we should call this a 
very barbarous method of campaigning. 

When the old warlike spirit was dying out 
of English verse, when poets had begun to 
meditate and moralize, to interpret nature ftnd 
to counsel man, the good gode gave to Eng- 
land, as a Imk with the days that were dead. 
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talking about them, which is the present 
approved fashion of evolving fiction. Why, 
what time have the good people in '*• Quentin 
Durward " for speculation and chatter? The 
rush of events carries them irresistibly into 
action. They plot, and fight, and run away, 
and scour the country, and meet with so many 
adventures, and perform so many brave and 
cruel deeds, that they have no chance for in- 
trospection and the joys of analysis. Natu- 
rally, those writers who pride themselves upon 
malring a story out of nothing, and who are 
more concerned with excluding material than 
with telling their tales, have scant liking for 
Sir Walter, who thought little and prated not 
at all about the ^^ art of fiction," but used the 
subjects which came to hand with the instinc- 
tive and unhesitating skill of a great artist. 
The battles in "Quentin Durward" and "Old 
Mortality " are, I think, as fine in their way as 
the battle of Modden ; and Modden, says Mr. 
Lang, is the finest fight on record, — " better 
even than the stand of Aias by the ships in 
the Biad, better than the slaying of the Wooers 
in the Odyssey." 

The ability to cany us whither he would, to 
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^7tf>hm1; 'EkmoK^ — ^Aaet m ddicioas dung 
4t i« %o >(vynt0tiipkte :Sr WjJtor mding 
^lify^^^trt Ekiiiiere "^ ! — lldKfc ^lS^ iedsim 
^vrnitft of the'ivmld tiike pkoe in iht inleDect.*' 
Thf» ^Wiifdve <^v<wit8 of ihe woAi, Soott bell 
to tiiki' T^noe in tike ^M of JMtion; on the 
pJamnof M««idio«i Md Watorioo T«lh» than 
im }^ \mm HmoM of Williaa Godwin. Ho 
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knew vliat befell AttenB vhen slie oonld pot 
forvard no surer defense against Philip of 
Macedon than the most brilliant orations ever 
written in praise of freedom. It was better, 
he probably thoogbt, to arg^e as the English 
did, " in platoons." The schoolboy who fought 
with the heroic "Ch«en-Breeks " in the streets 
of Edinbni^h ; the stndent who led the Tory 
yontiiB in tbeir gallant struggle with the riot 
OUB Irishmen, and drove them with stout cud- 
geling out of the theatre they had disgraced ; 
the man who, broken in health and spirit, was 
yet blithe and ready to back bis quarrel with 
Qourgaud by ^ving that gentleman any satia- 
faetion be deured, was consistent tbroughoot 
with the rimplc piinciples of a bygone genets 
tion. ** It is clear to me," be writes in bis jonr- 
nal, " that what is least for^ven in a man of 
any mark or likelihood is want of that article 
blackguardly oalled pluck. \ All the fine quali- 
ties of genius cannot make amends for it. 
We are told the genius of poets especially 
is irreconcilable with this species of gren- 
adier accompliBhment. If so, qud chien (2e 
ginie 1 " 

QimZ cAien de gSiiie indeed, and far b^ond 
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lim QMUfsa^ oi >eatt» lAxk, amid tihe g^rowing 
antiiiilaaK and aarioasnan of an industrial 
limnintwBitad agai» stmck a ain^ lesonant 
tkai liag^ m our hmtts td-daj like the 
«Mtt» a£ ojaod ^ad jojooa tilings : — 




1^ .^^nm^ ji«rriMartnrr> aw piit»itniaybei«iiiem- 
^Vk^i«^ tfc^ ;idiiuidbtle praaa wbeai Giaham of 
O^i^^KMiB^ «ipg«nd& to Heniy Morton his 
^ A # » a u. j«i "^i^^u^ ;u»d dying. At p rcoon t, Phi- 
V««^n>it- jtfei V^fiauariiropy betweoi them are 
W4;»:iiat >^^ O^inr into a saiall corner of the 
l^^ui V^'«9« %f t^ solcSer, ve are told, it 
^«hAifti< V a ^iMva»>iarr consideration, or pep- 
Imr^ t»^ /v«K$a^«>«iitk«i at alU his sense of 
/Jntv Vim: ^ ^ti::f!^CMftt stay. Bat Soott, like 
Hmm*f, )m>^ n omemlu tt ^Efferent views, and 
a)»o)iit% a«<aiiied to kt^'tiiat jade Duty" 
Imvie €v&ryitang lierown iray. It is the plain 
^nty of Slonont and Eustace to stay by Clare's 
fiide and goaid her as tiiey were bidden, instead 
of which they rush off, with Sir Walter's tacit 
approbation, to the fray. / 
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**No longer Blount the viev eonld bear: 
' By heaven mad all its nunta I I swear 

I will not aee it lort 1 
nte-EuMaoe, ;oa witli I^dy Clare 
Hay bid yoor bead* and patMi prayw, — 

I gallcfi to iJie hoat.' " 

It vas this cheerfnl acknowledgment of ho* 
man nature as a large factor in life which 
gave to Scott his genial aympathy with brave, 
imperfect men ; which enabled him to draw 
with tme and kindly art snch Boldiers as La 
Balafr^, and I>ugald Dalgetty, and William 
of Delortune. Le Balafr^, indeed, with his 
thiflk-headed loyalty, his conceit of his own 
wisdom, bis unswerving, almost nnoonaoions 
conrage, his readiness to risk bis neck for a 
bride, and his reluctance to many her, is 
every whit as veracious as if he were the over- 
analyzed child of realism, instead of one of 
the many minor characters thrust with wanton 
prodigality into the pages of a romantio novel. 
Alone among modem poets, Scott sings 
HomericaUy of strife. Others have caught 
the note, but none have upheld it with such sus- 
tained force, such clear and joyous resonance. 
Maeaulay has fire and spirit, but he is aJways 
too rhetorical, too declamatory, for real emotion. 
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Be vtiis Inwe iMBrte, it is true, and "flie fianl 
tribute to Yob doqneiifie was paid lay JtoL 
'BBPomjuag^ who «ud she eonld not xead As 
^^Jjays^iyb^domii ; litB^ dxem her irxeoBiStibf 
toliBr&flt. Bat ipAgnlVtaranliygipgB of Lato 
TtffgiThiB, I do not sae&e luittle swim hettme 
BET€f¥BB. I flse — idietfaerlmDittoorMt;— > 
a plaitiiii , and Ae poat^sawn IwikiviBd sdoot 

^hjfwjDgmaivigaraoBlaaBR. Wliea Seott s^s 
flC Floddim, I fltnd visiflHtike in 1^ tUcks^ 
flC Ifce &17. I kD0V li0«r die SoattiA laalci 
nd rod beicne tibe efau^ of Stwky^s 
hov ToDUteirs fTtMnVfiB fasuner 
tlie field, and how, in die gil h e tii^ g^oai. 




Tln^iM U none of ibis noUe flimplkatf in die 
(lim^whftt dramatio ardor of Hoiadiis, or in die 
phm^wiJoiU flavor, inevitable p^baps, bnt not 
1^0 10W ()0)>rMiing, of Naeeby and Ivry, wbich 
S^^A A IliiUi lllw old Kiuser WilKam^s war 
^MA^>«^^*^t^ f.M WfHl Intrt veme. Better a thousand 
UW^ «^iv IW niJ^ndid •wing, the captivating 
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enthaBiasm of Drayton's "Aj^nconrt," whicli 
hardly a muck-worm could liear nnstured. 
Reading it, we are aa keen for battle as were 
King Harry's soldiers sb-aining at the leask. 
The ardor for strife, the staying power of 
quiet coun^e, all are here ; and here, too, a 
felici^ of language that tnakea each noble 
name a tmmpet blast of defiance, a fresh 
incentive to heroic deeds. 

" ^tb Spanuh yew *o itiong, 

Arrow! a oloth-janl long, 

lliBt like to seTpenta stnng, 
PleRnn^ the weather ; 

NoDe from his feDow itsrts, 

Bnt pla^Dg; manly parte, 

And like true Eog^liah bearta. 
Stock oloae togediei. 



** Warwidk in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe InrKde, 
And emel alaiightor made, 

Still aa they ran np ; 
Siit!olk bia axe did ply, 
Beaamont aod Willonghby 
Bare them right doi^tily, 

Fenen and Faohope. 
" Upon Swnt Ori*lrin'» dfty 
FoDght waa tlui noble fr»y. 
Which fame did not delay 

To Kngland to eanj\ 



I 
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Oh, when BhaH Eqgliahmeii 
With sneh aets fill a pen. 
Or England broed again 
Sneh a Kn« Hairy ? " 

Politioal economists and chilly historians and 
all long-headed calculating creatores gener- 
ally may perhaps hint that invading France 
was no part of England's business, and rep- 
resented fruitless labor and Uoodshed. But 
this, happily, is not the poet's point of view. 
He dreams with Hotspur 

** Of haaliaks, of MBBOB, ealTom, 
Of pxiaoiMn* fanaom and off aoldietB alaiiiy 
And aU the 'eoRUita off a heady fight." 

He hears King Biuny's voice ring clearly above 
the cries and clamors of battle : — 



** Oaee more nnto Uie hreaeh, dear friends, 
Or oloee the wall np vidi oor Ei^lidi dead ; " 

and to him the fierce scaling of Harfleur and 
the field of Agincourt seem not only glorious 
but righteous things. ^^That pure and generous 
desire to thrash the person opposed to you 
because ho is opposed to you, because he is not 
• your side,' '' which Mr. Saintsbury declares 
to be the real inc<^ntlve of all good war songs, 
hardly permits a too cautioas analysis of mo- 
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tives. Fighting is not a strictly philanthropic 
pastime, and its merits are not precisely the 
merits of church guilds and college settlements. 
Warlike saints are n&re in the calendar, not- 
withstanding the splendid example of Michael, 
^ of celestial armies, prince," and there is at 
present a shameless conspiracy on foot to 
defraud even St. George of his hard-won glory, 
and to melt him over in some modem crucible 
into a peaceful Alexandrian bishop. An Arian 
bishop, too, by way of deepening the scandal I 
We shall hear next that Saint Denis was a 
Calvinistic minister, and Saint lago, whom 
devout Spanish eyes have seen mounted in 
the hottest of the fray, was a &iendly well- 
wisher of the Moors. 

But why sigh over fighting saints, in a day 
when even fighting sinners have scant measure 
of praise? ^* Moral courage is everything. 
Physical heroism is a small matter, often triv« 
ial enough," wrote that clever, emotional, sen- 
sitive German woman, Bahel Vamhagen, at 
the very time when a little " physical heroism '* 
might have freed her conquered fatherland. 
And this profession of faith has gone on in- 
creasing in popularity, tmtil we have even a 
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hd like the young Laurence Oliphant, with 
hot blood surging in his veins, gravely record- 
ing his displeasure because a parson *^with 
a Crimean medal on his surplice " preached a 
rousing battle sermon to the English soldiers 
who had no alternative but to fight. ^^My 
natural man," confesses Oliphant naively, ^^ is 
intensely warlike, which is just as low a passion 
as avarice or any other," — a curious moral 
perspective, which needs no word of comment, 
and sufficiently explains much that was to 
follow. We are irresistibly reminded by such 
a verdict of Shelley's swelling lines — 

** War it the stetesman's game, tbe pri6st*s delight, 
Tlie lawyer's jeat, the hired aanmn's trade ; " 

lines which, to borrow a witticism of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde's, have ** all the vitalily of error," and 
will probably be quoted triumphantiy by Peace 
Societies for many years to come. 

In the mean time, there is a remarkable and 
very significant tendency to praise all war 
songs, war stories, and war literature gener- 
ally, in proportion to the discomfort and hor- 
ror they excite, in proportion to their inartistic 
and unjustifiable realism. I well remember, 
when I was a litde girl, having a 
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French tale by Erckmann-Chatrian, called 
^ Le Consent/' given me by a kindly disposed 
but mistaken friend, and the disgust with 
which I waded through those scenes of sordid 
bloodshed and misery, untouched by any fire 
of enthusiasm, any halo of romance. The 
very first description of Napoleon, — Napoleon, 
the idol of my youthful dreams, — as a &t, 
pale man, with a tuft of hair upon his fore- 
head, filled me with loathing for all that was 
to follow. But I believe I finished the book, 
— it never occurred to me, in those innocent 
days, not to finish every book that I began, — 
and then I re-read in joyous haste all of Sir 
Walter Scott's fighting novels, "Waverley," 
** Old Mortality," " Ivanhoe," ** Quentin 
Durward," and even " The Abbot," which has 
one good battle, to get the taste of that abom- 
inable story out of my mouth. Of late years, 
however, I have heard a great deal of French, 
Bussian, and occasionally even English litera- 
ture commended for the very qualities which 
aroused my childish indignation. No one has 
sung the praises of war more gallantly than 
Mr. Budyard Kipling ; yet those grim verses 
called '' The Grave of the Hundred Dead "-- 
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rerses dosely resembling the appalling specie 
mens of ta*aculency with which Mr. Buskin 
began and ended his brief poetical career 
— have been singled out from their braver 
brethren for especial praise, and ofiEered as 
<* grim, naked, ugly truth " to those ^ who 
would know more of the poet's picturesque 
qualities." 

But ^^ grim, naked, ugly truth " can never be 
made a picturesque quality, and it is not the 
particular business of a battie poem to empha- 
size the. desirability of peace. We all know 
the melancholy anticlimax of Campbell's 
splendid song ^^Ye Mariners of England," 
when, to three admirable verses, the poet must 
needs add a fourth, descriptive of the joys 
of harmony, and of the eating and drinking 
which shall replace the perils of the sea. I 
count it a lasting injury, after having my 
blood fired with these surging lines, — 

'* Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow," — 

to be suddenly introduced to a scene of inglo* 
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rions jnnkftting ; and I am not surprised that 
Campbell's peculiar inspiration, whioh was 
bom of war and of war only, failed him the 
instant he deserted his theme. Such shocking 
lines as 

" The meteor-flair ^ Wngland 
Shall yet terrific hum," 

while quite in harmony with the poet's ordi- 
nary achievements, would have been simply 
impossible in those first ihree verses of ^^Ye 
Mariners," where he remains true to his one 
artistic impulse. He strikes a different and a 
finer note when, in ^^ The Battle of the Baltic," 
he turns gravely away from feasting and jollily 
to remember the brave men who have died for 
England's glbry : — 

" Let UB think of them that deep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinorel " 

To go back to Mr. Budyard Kipling, how- 
ever, from whom I have wandered far, he is 
more in love with the ^^ dear delights " of bat- 
tle than with its dismal carnage, and he wins 
an easy forgiveness for a few horrors by show- 
ing us much brave and hearty fighting. Who 
can forget the little Gurkhas drawing a deep 



/ 
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breath of contentment when at last they see "" 
the foe, and gaping expectantly at their offi« 
cers, ^^as terriers grin ere the stone is cast 
for them to fetch?" Who can forget the 
joyous abandon with which Mulvaney the dis- 
reputable and his ^^four an' twenty young 
wans " fling themselves upon Lungtungpen ? 
It is a good and wholesome thing for a man 
to be in sympathy with that primitiye virtue, 
courage, to recognize it promptly, and to do 
honor to it under any flag. *^ Homer's heart 
is with the brave of either side," observes 
Mr. Lang; ^^with Glaucus and Sarpedon of 
Lycia no less than with Achilles and Patro- 
olus." Scott's heart is with Surrey and Dacre 
no less than with Lennox and Argyle ; with 
the English hosts charging like whirlwinds to 
the fray no less than with the Scottish soldiers 
standing ringed and dauntless around their 
king. Theodore de Banville, hot with shame 
over fallen France, checks his bitterness to 
write some tender verses to the memory of a 
Prussian boy found dead on the field, with a 
bullet-pierced volume of Pindar on his breast. 
Dumas, that lover of all brave deeds, cries out 
with noble enthusiasm that it was not enough 
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to kill the HigUanders at Waterloo, — ^^ we 
had to push them down I " and the reverse of 
the medal has been shown us by Mr. Lang in 
thd letter of an English officer, who writes 
home that he would have given the rest of his 
life to have served with the French cavalry on 
that awful day. Sir Francis Doyle delights, 
like an honest and stout-hearted Briton, to pay 
an equal tribute of praise, in rather question- 
able verse, to the private of the Buffs, 

** Poor, xeoUesB, rade, low-bom, untaught, 
Bewildered and alone, " 

who died for England^s honor in a far-off 
land; and to the Indian prince, Mehrab 
Khan, who, brought to bay, swore proudly 
that he would perish, 

'* to Uie last the lord 
Of all that man oan call hia own, " 

and fell beneath the English bayonets at the 
door of his zenana. This is the spirit by 
which brave men know one another the world 
over, and which, lying back of all healthy 
national prejudices, unites in a human brother- 
hood those whom the nearness of death has 
taught to start at no shadows. 
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** Oh, east u east, and wort is west, and neyer the two shall 

meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God's great Judgment 

Seat. 
Bnt there is neither east nor west, border nor breed nor 

birth, 
When two strong men stand face to £aoe, though they eome 

from the ends of the earth." 

Here is Mr. Kipling at his best, and here, 
too, is a link somewhat simpler and readier to 
hand than that much-desired bond of cnltiyar 
tion which Mr. Oscar Wilde assures us will 
one day knit the world together. The time 
when Germany will no longer hate France, 
^^ because the prose of France is perfect,*' 
seems still as far-off as it is fair ; the day when 
^'intellectual criticism will bind Europe to- 
gether" dawns only in the dreamland of 
desire. Mr. Wilde makes himself merry at 
the expense of ^^ Peace Societies, so dear to 
the sentimentalists, and proposals for unarmed 
International Arbitration, so popukr among 
those who have never read history ; " but crit- 
icism, the mediator of the future, '^ will anni- 
hilate race prejudices by insisting upon the 
unity of the human mind in the variety of its 
forms. If we are tempted to make war upon 
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another nation, we shall remember that we are 
Beekmg to destroy an element of our own oul- 
ture, and possibly its most important element." 
This restraining impulse wiU allow us to fight 
only red Indians, and Feejeeans, and Bush- 
men, W whom no grace oi cultiire is to be 
gleaned; and it may prove a strong induce- 
ment to some disturbed oountries, like Ireland 
and Bussia, to advance a little further along 
the paths of sweetness and light. Meanwhile, 
the world, which rolls so easily in old and 
well-worn ways, will probably remember that 
''power is measured by resistance," and will 
go on arguing solidly in platoons. 

'' All healthy men like fighting and like the 
sense of danger ; all brave women like to hear 
of their fighting and of their facing danger," 
says Mr. Buskin, who has taken upon himself 
th;defense of wLr in his own irresistibly un- 
convincing manner. Others indeed have de- 
lighted in it from a purely artistic standpoint, 
or as a powerful stimulus to fancy. Mr. 
Saintsbury exults more than most critics in 
battle poems, and in those '' half-inarticulate 
songs that set the blood coursing." Sir Fran, 
cis Doyle, whose simple manly soul nevei 
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wearied of such themes, had no ambition to 
outgrow the first hearty sympathies of his boy* 
hood. " I knew the battle in * Marmion ' by 
heart almost before I could read," he writes in 
his ^^ Beminiscences ; " ^^ and I cannot raze out 
— I do not wish to raze out — of my soul all 
that filled and colored it in years gone by/' 
Mr, Froude, who is as easily seduced by the 
picturesqueness of a sea fight as was Canon 
Kingsley, appears to believe in all seriousness 
that the British privateers who went plunder- 
ing in the Spanish main were inspired by a 
pure love for England, and a zeal for the 
Protestant faith. He can say truly with the 
little boy of adventurous humor, — 

** There is something that snits my mind to a T 
In the thought of a reg'lar Pirate King." 

Mr. Lang's love of all warlike literature is 
too well known to need comment. As a child, 
he confesses he pored over ^^the fightingest 
parts of the Bible/' when Sunday deprived 
him of less hallowed reading. As a boy, he 
devoted to Sir Walter Scott the precious hours 
which were presumably sacred to the shrine of 
Latin grammar. As a man, he lures us with 
glowing words from the consideration of politic 
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cal problems, or of our own oomplioated spirit* 
ual machinery, to follow the f orkmes of the 
brave, fierce men who fought in the lonely 
north, or of the heroes who went forth in 
gilded armor " to win glory or to give it " be- 
fore the walls of Troy. In these days, when 
many people find it easier to read ^ The Bing 
and the Book " than the Iliad, Mr. Lang makes 
a strong plea in behalf of that literature which 
has come down to us out of the past to stand 
forevermore unrivaled and alone, stirring the 
hearts of all generations until human nature 
shall be warped from simple and natural lines. 
'^ With the Bible and Shakespeare," he says, 
^^ the Homeric poems are the best training for 
life. There is no good quality that they lack ; 
manliness, courage, reverence for old age and 
for the hospitable hearth, justice, piety, pity, 
a brave attitude towards life and death, are all 
conspicuous in Homer." It might be well, 
perhaps, to add to this long list one more in- 
comparable virtue, an instinctive and iUogical 
delight in living. Amid shipwrecks and bat- 
tieB, amid longLderings and hnrfling Bpea«, 
amid sharp dangers and sorrows bitter to bear. 
Homer teaches us, and teaches us in right joy- 
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fill fashion, the beauty and value of an ex« 
istence which we profess nowadays to find a 
little burdensome on our hands. 

All these things have the lovers of war said 
to us, and in all these ways have they striven 
to fire our hearts. But Mr. Buskin is not 
content to regard any matter from a. purely 
artistic standpoint, or to judge it on natural 
and congenital lines ; he must indorse it edii- 
oally or condemn. Accordingly, it is not 
enough for him, as it would be for any other 
maU) to claim that ^^ no great art ever yet rose 
on earth but among a nation of soldiers." He 
feels it necessary to ask himself some searching 
and embarrassing questions about fighting 
*^ for its own sake," and as ^^ a grand pastime," 
•-^questions which he naturally finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to answer. It is not enough 
for him to say, with equal truth and justice, 
that if ^^ brave death in a red coat " be no bet- 
ter than ^ brave life in a black one," it is at 
least every bit as good. He must needs wax 
serious, and commit himself to this strong and 
doubtful Statement : — 

" Assume the knight merely to have ridden 
out occasionally to fight his neighbor for exer- 
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dse; assume him even a soldier of fortunei 
and to have gained his bread and filled his 
purse at the sword's point Still I feel as if 
it were, somehow, grander and worthier in him 
to have made his bread by sword play than 
ai^y other play. I had rather he had made 
it by thrusting than by batting, — much more 
than by betting ; much rather that he should 
ride war horses than back race horses ; and — 
I say it sternly and deliberately — much 
rather would I have him slay his neighbor 
than cheat him." 

Perhaps, in deciding a point as delicate as 
this, it would not be altogether amiss to con- 
sult the subject acted upon; in other words, 
the neighbor, who, whatever may be his preju- 
dice against dishonest handling, might proba- 
bly prefer it to the last irredeemable disaster. 
In this commercial age we get tolerably ac- 
customed to being cheated — like the skinned 
eel, we are used to it, — but there is an old 
rhyme which tells us plainly that a broken 
neck is beyond all help of healing. 

No, it is best, when we treat a theme as 
many-sided as war, to abandon modem in- 
quisitorial methods, and confine ourselves to 
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that good old-fashioned simplicity whioh was 
content to take short obvious views of life. It 
is best to leave ethics alone, and ride as lightly 
as we may. The finest poems of battle and of 
camp bive been written in this nnincumbered 
spirit, as, for example, that lovely little snatch 
of song from " Bokeby : " — 

" A weary lot is thme, £air maid, 

A weary lot is thine I * 
To poll the thorn thy brow to braid. 

And press the roe for wine. 
A lightsome eye, a soldier's mien, 

A feather of the bine, 
A doublet of the Tiinooln green, — 

No more of me yon knew, 

My love I 

No mora of me you knew.** 

And this other, far less familiar, which I quote 
from Lockhart's Spanish Ballads, and which 
b fitly called ''Hie Wandering Knighfs 
Song:" — 

" My ornaments are arms. 
My pastime is in war, 
My bed is cold upon the wold, 
My lamp yon star. 

** My jonmeyings aro long, 

My slnmbers short and broken ; 
From hill to hill I wander still. 
Kissing thy token. 
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" I lide from land to Uuidf 
I sail from sea to sea ; 
Some day more kind I fate may find, 
Some night, kias thee." 

Now, apart from the charming felicity of these 
lines, we cannot but be struck with their 
singleness of conception and purpose. '« The 
Wandering Knight " is well-nigh as disincum- 
bered of mental as of material luggage. He 
rides as free from our tangled perplexity of 
introspection as from our irksome contrivances 
for comfort. It is not that he is precisely 
guileless or ignorant. One does not journey 
far over the world without learning the world's 
ways, and the ways of the men who dwell upon 
her. But the knowledge of things looked at 
from the outside is never the knowledge that 
wears one's spul away, and the traveling com- 
panion that Lord Byron found so ennuyant^ 

"The blight of life— the demon Thought," 

forms no part of the ^^ Wandering Elnight's '' 
equipment. As I read this little fugitive song 
wHch has drifted down into an aUen age, I 
feel an envious liking for those days when the 
tumult of existence made its triumph, when 
action fanned the embers of joy, and wbec 
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people were too busy with each hour of life, as 
it came, to question the usefulness or desira- 
bility of the whole. 

There is one more point to consider. Mr. 
Saintsbury appears to think it strange that 
battles, when they occur, and especially when 
they chance to be victories, should not imme- 
diately inspire good war songs. But this is 
seldom or never the case, *^ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade " being an honorable exception 
to the rule. Drayton's heroic ballad was writ- 
ten nearly two hundred years after the battle 
of Agii^court; Flodden is a tale of defeat; 
and Campbell,* whose songs are so intoxicat- 
ingly warlike, belonged, I am sorry to say, to 
the ^^ Peace at all price" party. The fact is 
that a battle fought five hundred years ago is 
just as inspiring to the poet as a battle fought 
yesterday ; and a brave deed, the memory of 
which comes down to us i^ugh centres, 
stirs our hearts as profoundly as though we 
witnessed it in our own time. Sarpedon, leap- 
ing lightly from his chariot to dare an un- 
equal combat; the wounded knight, Schon- 
burg, dragging himself painfully from amid 
the dead and dying to offer his silver shield to 
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his defenseless emperor ; the twenty kinsmen 
of the noble family of Trauttmansdorf who 
fell, under Frederick of Austria, in the single 
battle of Miihldorf ; the English lad, young 
Anstruther, who carried the queen's colors of 
the Boyal Welsh at the storming of Sebasto- 
pol, and who, swift-footed as a schoolboy, was 
the first to gain the great redoubt, and stood 
there one happy moment, holding his flagstaff 
and breathing hard, before he was shot dead, 
— these are the pictures whose value distance 
can never lessen, and whose colors time can 
never dim. These are the deeds that belong 
to all ages and to all nations; a heritage for 
every man who walks this troubled earth. 
*^ All this the gods have fashioned, and have 
woven die skein of death for men, that there 
might be a song in the ears even of the folk 
of after time*'' 



LEISnBE. 
** Zounds I how has he the leisore to be aiek ? ** 

A visrroB strolling through the noble 
woods of Femey complimented Voltaire ou 
the splendid growth of his trees. ^^Ay,^ replied 
the great wit, half in scorn and half, perhaps, 
in envy, ^^ they have nothing else to do ; " and 
walked on, deigning no farther word of appro- 
bation. 

Has it been more than a hundred years 
Bince this distinody modem sentiment was 
uttered, — more than a hundred years since 
the spreading chestnut boughs bent kindly 
over the lean, strenuous, caustic, disappointed 
man of genius who always had so much to 
do, and who found in the doing of it a 
mingled bliss and bitterness that scorched 
him like fever pain ? How is it that, while 
Dr. Johnson's sledge-hammer repartees sound 
like the sonorous echoes of a past age, Vol- 
taire's remarks always appear to have been 
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Bpoken the day before yesterday? They are 
the kind of witticisms which we do not say 
for ourselves, simply because we are not witty; 
but they illustrate with biting accuracy the 
spirit of restlessness, of disquiet, of intellec- 
tual vanity and keen contention which is the 
brand of our vehement and over^zealous gen- ^ 
eration, 

« The Gospel of Work " — that is the phrase 
woven insistently into every homily, every 
appeal made to the conscience or the intelli- 
gence of a people who are now straining their 
youthful energy to its utmost speed. ^* Blessed 
be Drudgery I " — that is the text deliberately 
chosen for a discoiurse which has enjoyed such 
amaring popularity that sixty thousand printed 
copies have been found all inadequate to sup- 
ply the ravenous demand. Beaders of Dick- 
ens — if any one has the time to read Dickens 
nowadays — may remember Miss Monflather's 
inspired amendment of that familiar poem 
concerning the Busy Bee : — 

" In work, work, work. Id work alway. 
Let my first years be past." 

And when our first years are past, the same 
{Krogramme is considered adequate and satift- 
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tamtoiry to the end. ^'A whole lifetime of 
horrid industry/* — to quote Mr. Bagehot's 
uninspired words, — this is the prize dangled 
alluringly before oiur tired eyes; and if we 
ore disposed to look askance upon the booty, 
then vanity is subtly pricked to give zest to 
faltering resolution. ^^Our virtues would be 
proud if our faults whipped them not ; " they 
would be laggards in the field if our faults did 
not sometimes spur them to action. It is the 
psBan of self-glorification that wells up perpet- 
ually from press and pulpit, from public ora> 
tors, and from what is courteously called liter- 
ature, that keeps our courage screwed to the 
sticking place, and veils the occasional bare- 
ness of the result with a charitable vesture at 
self-delusion. 

Work is good. No one seriously doubts 
this truth. Adam may have doubted it when 
he first took spade in hand, and Eve when 
she scoured her first pots and ketties ; but in 
the course of a few thousand years we have 
learned to know and value this honest, 
troublesome, faithful, and extremely exacting 
friend. But work is not the only good thing 
in the world ; it is not a fet\^ to be adored; 
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neither is it to be judged, like a sum in addi. ' 
tion, l^ its outward and immediate results. 
The god of labor does not abide exclusively 
in the rolling-mill, the law courts, or the com- t 
field. He has' a twin sister whose name is 
leisure, and in her society he lingers now and >^ 
then to the lasting gain of both. 

Sainte-Beuve, writing of Mme. de S^vign^ 
and her time, says that we, *^ with our habits 
of positive occupation, can scarcely form a 
just conception of that life of leisure and 
chit-chat." ^^Conversations were infinite," 
admits Mme. de S^vign^ herself, recalling die 
long summer afternoons when she and her 
guests walked in the charming woods of Les 
Bochers until the shadows of twilight fell. 
The whole duty of life seemed to be con- 
centrated in the pleasant task of entertain- 
ing your friends when they were with you, 
or writing them admirable letters when they 
were absent. Occasionally there came, even 
to this tranquil and finely poised French 
woman, a haunting consciousness that there 
might be other and harder work for human 
hands to do. ^^ Nothing is accomplished day 
by day," she writes, doubtfully ; ^^ and life is 
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made up of days, and we grow old and die.** 
This troubled her a little, when she was all 
the while doing work that was to last for 
generations, work that was to give pleasure 
to men and women whose great-grandfathers 
were then unborn. Not that we have the 
time now to read Mme. de S^vign^ ! Why, 
there are big volumes of these delightful 
letters, and who can afford to read big vol- 
umes of anything, merely for the sake of the 
enjoyment to be extracted therefrom ? It was 
all very well for Sainte-Beuve to jsay " Lisons 
tout Mme. de S^vign^," when the question 
arose how should some long idle days in a 
country-house be profitably employed. It was 
all very well for Sainte-Beuve to plead, with 
touching confidence in the intellectual pas- 
times of his contemporaries, ^' Let us treat 
Mme. de S^vigne as we treat Clarissa Har- 
lowe, when we have a fortnight of leisure 
and rainy weather in the eountry." A fort- 
night of leisure and rainy weather in the 
country I The words would be antiquated 
even for Dr. Johnson. Bain may fall or rain 
may cease, but leisure comes not so lightly 
to our calling. Nay, Sainte-Beuve's wistful 
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amazement at the polished and cultivated 
inaotiviiy which alone could produce such a 
correspondence as Mme. de S^vign^'s is not 
greater than our wistful amazement at the 
critic's conception of possible idleness in bad 
weather. In one respect at least we follow 
his good counsel. We do treat Mme. de S^- 
yiga6 precisely as we treat Clarissa Harlowe ; ^ 
that is, we leave them both severely alone,,. 
\^ as being utterly beyond the reach of what we i 

are pleased to call our time. 

And what of the leisure of Montaigne, who, 
taking his life in his two hands, disposed of it | 
as he thought fit, with no restless se}f-accusa- 
tions on the score of indolence. In the world 
and of the world, yet always able to meet and 
greet the happy solitude of Qascony ; toiling 
^th no thought of toil, but rather ^' to enter- 
taine my spirit as it best pleased," this man 
wrought out of time a coin which passes 
current over the reading world. And what 
of Horace, who enjoyed an industrious idle- 
ness, the bare description of which sets our 
hearts aching with desire ! ^^ The picture 
whicfi Horace draws of himself in his coun- 
try home," says an envious English critic. 
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** affords us a delightful glimpse of such liter- 
ary leisure as is only possiblie in the golden 
days of good Haroun-Al-Baschid. Horace 
goes to bed and gets up when he likes ; there 
is no one to drag him down to the law courts 
the first thing in the morning, to remind him 
of an important engagement with his brother 
scribes, to solicit his interest with Maecenas, 
or to tease him about public affairs and the 
latest news from abroad. He can bury him- 
self in liis Greek authors, or ramble through 
the woody glens which Ue at the foot of 
Mount Ustica, without a thought of business 
or a feeling that he ought to be otherwise en- 
gaged." ^^Swim smoothly in the stream of 
thy nature, and live but one man," counsels 
Sir Thomas Browne; and it may be this 
gentle current will bear us as bravely through 

n . Miyis if we buffeted our strength away in the 
listless ocean of endeavor. 
/ Leisure has a value of its own. It is not a 

^ mere handmaid of labor ; it is something we 
should know how to cultivate, to use, and to 
enjoy. It has a distinct and honorable place 
wherever nations are released from the pres- 
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toil, and rise to happier levels of gprace and , 

intellectual repose. ^^Civilization, in its final / 

• •• 

outoome," says the . keen young author of 
" The Chevalier of Pelnsielpl-Vani," " is heavily 
in the debt of leisure ; an^.tiv^ success of any 
society worth considering isfiq.be estimated 
largely by the use to which its foUMnati put 
their spare moments." Here is 'l(«ii^tim6nt 
so relentlessly true that nobody wanlf^. to be- 
lieve it. We prefer uttering agreeable ^lati-^ 
tudes concerning the blessedness of drudg^rj:-: ^ 
and the iniquity of eating bread earned by''^ 
another's hands. Yet the creation of an ar- 
tistic and intellectual atmosphere in which 
workers can work, the expansion of a noble 
sympathy with all that is finest and most 
beautiful, the jealous guardianship of what- 
ever makes the glory and distmction of a 
nation; this is achievement enough for the 
fortunati of any land, and this is the debt 
they owe. It can hardly be denied that the 
lack of scholarship — of classical scholarship 
especially — at our universities is due pri- 
n^y to Ae kbor-worahip wMch is the pL 
alent superstition of our day, and which, like 
all superstitions, has gradually degraded its 
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god into an idol, and lost sight of the higher 
powers and attributes, beyond. The student 
who is pleased to think n knowledge of Ger^ 
man ^^moie use&d^. than a knowledge of 
Grreek ; the pfi^onV who deliberately declares 
that his hofK'ftkie ^^ no time to waste " over 
Homer i the. man who closes the doors of his 
mind, to' everything that does not bear directly 
op i^^maidcs, or chemiatiy, or engineering, 

^ \or |irhatever he caUs ^ work ; " all these plead 

* • *» • 
,*/*yiil excuse the exigencies of life, the absolute 

*\'* and imperative necessity of labor. 

It would appear, then, that we have no 

• fortunati, that we are not yet rich enough to 
<;^ /ffiord the greatest of all luxuries — leisure to 

- . ^ cultivate and enjoy ^ th e best that has been 
r. x/ known and thought. in the world." This is a 
^ pity, because there seems to be money in plenty 
for so many less valuable things. The yearly 
taxes of the United States sound to innocent 
ears like the fabled wealth of the Orient ; the 
yearly expenditures of the people are on no 
rigid scale ; yet we are too poor to harbor the 
priivh^sa literature of the past because it is not 
a l^V'i^HJ^ inv^tiuent, because it will not put 
bnHu) in our uioutlis nor dothea on our shiver- 
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ing nakedness^ ^^ Poverty is a most odious 
calling," sighed Burton many years ago, and 
we have good cause to echo his lament. Until 
we are able to believe, with that enthusiastic 
Greek scholar, Mr. Butcher, that ^^ intellectual 
training is an end in itself, and not a mere 
preparation for a trade or a profession ; " until 
we begin to understand that there is a Aeisure 
which does not mean an easy sauntering 
through life, but a special form of activity, 
employing all our faculties, and training us to 
the adequate reception of whatever is most 
valuable in literature and art/ until we learn , 
to estimate the fruits of self -culture at their 
proper wortii, we are still far from reaping the 
harvest of three centuries of toil and struggle ; 
we are still as remote as ever from the serenity ^. 
of intellectual accomplishment. 

There is a strange pleasure in work wedded 
to leisure, in work which has grown beautiful 
because its rude necessities are softened and 
humanized by sentiment and the subtie grace 
of association. A littie paragraph from the 
journal of Eugenie de Guerin illustrates wiih 
charming simplicity the gilding of conmion 
toil by the delicate touch of a cultivated and 
sympathetic intelligence : — 
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^ A day spent in spreading out a large wash 
leaves little to say, and yet it is rather pretty, 
too, to lay the white linen on the grass, or to 
see it float on lines. One may fancy one's self 
Homer's Nausioaa, or one of those Biblical 
princesses who washed their brothers' tonics. 
We have a basin at Monlinasse that you have 
never seen, sdfioiently large, and full to the 
brim of water. It embellishes the hollow, and 
attracts the birds who like a cool place to 
sing UDU 

In the same spirit, Maorice de Gu^rin con- 
fesses frankly the jileasare he takes in gather- 
iiig &goiB for «he;irmter file, *• that Htde taak 
of the woodontter which brings ns dose to 
natare,** and which was also a &vorite occiqia- 
tioa of M. de TjMfnennais, The fsgot gather- 
ing, indeed, can hardly be said to have 
assumed the proportions of real toil; it was 
rather a pastime where play was thinty dis- 
guised by a pretty semblance of dmdgeiy. 
Idleness," admits de Gn6nn, ^ hui idleness 
ywn <(f thought^ iMmd alive to every wqrres- 
sUm^*^ Eog&iie^s labors^ however, had other 
aspects and bore diffismt iraik Ther« is 
notiiing intrinsicallly f^^^w^i^g in wt^aAwig 
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seams, hanging out dothes, or soorohing one's 
fingers over a kitchen fire; yet eveiy page 
in the journal of this nobly bom French girl 
reveals to us the nearness of work, work made 
sacred by the prompt fulfillment of visible 
duties, and — what is more rare — made beau- 
tiful by that distinction of mind which was 
the result of alternating hours of finely culti-\ 
vated leisure. A very ordinary and estimable ' 
young woman might have spread her wash 
upon the grass with honest pride at the white 
ness of her linen j but it needed the solitude 
of Le Cayla, the few books, well read and 
well worth reading, the life of patriarchal 
simplicity, and the habit of sustained and 
delicate thought, to awaken in the worhor's 
mind the graceful association of ideas, — the 
pretty picture of Nausicaa and her maidens 
cleansing their finely woven webs in the cool, 
rippling tide. 

For it is self-culture that warms the chilly 
earth wherein no good seed can mature; it 
is self-culture that distinguishes between the 
work which had inherent and hinting value 
and the work which represents conscientious 
activity and no more. And for the training 
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of one's Bolf , leisure is requisite ; leisure and 
that rare modesty which tuitis a man's 
thoughts back to his own shortcomings and 
requirements, and extinguishes in him the 
burning desire to enlighten his fellow-beings. 
**We might make ourselves spiritual by de^ 
taohing ourselves from action, and become 
perfect by the rejection of energy/' says Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, who deligbts in scandalising his 
pati^it readers, and who lapses unconsciously 
into something resembling animation over the 
wrongs inflicted by the solemn preceptors of 
mankind* The notion that it is worth while 
to learn a thing only if you intend to impart 
it to others is widespread and exceedingly 
popular, I have myself heard an exoeUent 
and anxious aunt say to her young niece, 
then working hanl at ooUege, ^ But, my dear, 
why do you give so much of your time to 
GredL? You don^t expect to teach it, do 
yi>u?^^— ^as if there were no other use to 
be g^jumnl^ no other plieasore to be won from 
that nol4t> Imi^i;^^^^ i>^ wbiek lies ludden 
ihft> htxjirdod trl»llssurK^ of <^Mit^uries. To stnd^ 
OnH^c in onW %» nwid and enjoy it. and 
tii««by wako K(^ KKtar wottk the fivi^^ 
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is a possibility that seldom enters the practi- 
cal modem mind. 

Yet this restless desire to give out infor- 
mation, like alms, is at best a questionable 
bounty; this determination to share one's wifiht 
dom with one's unwilling fellow-creatures is a 
noble impulse provocatiye of general discon-* 
tent. When Southey, writing to James Murray 
about a dialogue which he proposes to publish 
in the ^^ Quarterly," says, with characteristio 
complacency : ^' I have very little doubt that it 
will excite considerable attention, and lead 
many persons into a wholesome train of 
thought, " we feel at once how absolutely fa- 
miliar is the sentiment, and how absolutely 
hopeless is literature approached in this spirit. 
The same principle, working under different 
conditions to-day, entangles us in a network of 
lectures, which have become the chosen field 
for every educational novelty, and the diversion 
of the mentally unemployed. 

Charles Lamb has recorded distinctly his 
veneration for the old-fashioned schoolmaster 
who taught his Greek and Latin in leisurely 
fashion day after day, with no thought wasted 
upon more superficial or practical acquirements, 
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and who ^^ came to his task as to a sport** He 
has made equally plain his aversion for the new- 
fangled pedagogue-— new in his time, at least 
— who could not ^^relish a beggar or a gypsy" 
without seeking to collect or to impart some 
statistical information on the subject. A gen- 
tleman of this calibre, his fellow -traveler in 
a coach, once asked him if he had ever made 
^*any calculation as to the value of tiie rental 
of all the retail shops in London ? " and the 
magnitude of the question so overwhelmed 
Lamb that he could not even stammer out a 
confession of his ignorance. ^^To go preach 
to the first passer-by, to become tutor to the 
ignorance of the first thing I meet, is a ta^k 
I abhor," observes Montaigne, who must cer- 
tainly have been the most acceptable compan- 
ion of his day, 

Dr, Johnson, too, had scant sympathy with 
inaiatent and arrogant industry. He could 
work hard enough when circumstances de- 
manded it ; but he ^ always felt an inclination 
to do nothing,** and not infrequently gratified 
. his doairos* ^^ No man, air, is obliged to do as 
iiUK>h aa h0 can, A man should have part of 
kk lii« to hiiiiMlf,** waa the good doctor's 
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Boundly heterodox view, advanced upon many 
ocxsasions. He hated to hear peop|i4 boast of 
their assiduity, and nipped such v^ preten* 
sions in the bud with frosty soom. When he 
and Boswell journeyed together in the Haiv 
wich stage-coach, a ^^fat, elderly genile-wo* 
man," who had been talking freely of her own 
affairs, wound up by saying that she never 
permitted any of her children to be for a 
moment idle. ^*I wish, madam," said Dr. 
Johnson testily, ^^ that you would educate me 
too, for I have been an idle fellow all my life." 
^^I am sure, sir," protested the woman with 
dismayed politeness, ^* you have not been idle." 
^^ Madam," was the retort, ^^ it is true I And 
that gentleman there " — pointing to poor 
young Boswell — ^^has been idle also. He 
was idle in Edinburgh. His f atiier sent him 
to Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. 
He came to London, where he has been very 
idle. And now he is going to Utrecht, where 
he will be as idle as ever." 

That there was a background of truth in 
these spirited assertions we have every reason 
to be grateful. Dr. Johnson's value to-day 
does not depend on the number of essays, or 
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poseless jotuneya in which the eager lad tasted 
the flavor of life. At home such unauthoi^ 
ized anmsementa vere regarded with emphatic 
disapprobation. " I greatly doubt, sir," sud 
his father to him one day, "that you were 
bom for nae better than a gangrel scrape.gat! " 
and one half pities the grave cleric to the Sig- 
net, whose own life had been so decorously 
dull, and who regarded with afiectionate so- 
licitude his lovable and incomprehensible son. 
In later years Sir Walter recognized keenly 
that his wasted school hours entailed on him a 
lasting loss, a loss he was determined his sons 
^ould never know. It is to be forever re- 
gretted that "the most Homeric of modem 
men could not read Homer." But every day 
he stole from the town to give to the country, 
every hour he stole from law to give to liter- 
ature, every minute he stole -from work to 
give to pleasure, counted in the end as gain. 
It is in his pleasures that a man really livesr 
it is from his leisnre that he constructs the true 
fabric of selt Perhaps Charles lismb's fellow- 
derks thought that because his days were 
spent at a desk in the EiOst India House, his 
life was spent there too. His life was far 
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remote from tiiat routine of labor ; built up of 
golden moments of respite, enriched with joys, 
chastened by sorrows, vivified by impulses 
that had no filiation with his daily toiL ^^ For 
the time that a man may call his own," he 
writes to Wordsworth, ^^that is his life." 
The Lamb who worked in the India House, 
and who had ^' no skill in figures," has passed 
away, and is to-day but a shadow and a name. 
The Lamb of the '' Essays " and the '' Letters " 
lives for us now, and adds each year his 
generous share to the innocent gayety of the 
world. This is the Lamb who said, ^^ Riches 
are chiefly good because H^ey give us time," 
and who sighed for a little son that he might 
ohristen him Nothing-to-do, and permit him 
to do nothing* 




WORDS. 

^Do you read the diotionary ? '' asked M. 
Th^opliile Grautier of a young and ardent dis- 
ciple who had come to him for oounsel. ^^ It 
is the most fmitful and interesting of books. 
Words have an individual and a relative value. 
They should be chosen before being placed in 
position* This word is a mere pebble; that a 
fine pearl or an amethyst. In art the handi- 
craft is everytiiing, and the absolute distinct 
tion of the artist lies, not so much in his 
^capacity to feel nature, as in his power to 
render it." , 

We are always pleased to have a wholesome 
truth presented to us with such genial viva- 
city, so that we may feel ourselves less edified 
than diverted, and learn our lesson without 
the mortifying consciousness of ignorance. He 
is a wise preceptor who conceals from us his 
awful rod of ofiSce, and grafts his knowledge 
dexterously upon our self-esteem. 
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" Men niiigt be taught as if yon taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot." 

An appreciation of words is so rare that every- 
body naturally thinks he possesses it, and this 
universal sentiment results in the misuse of 
a material whose beauty enriches the loving 
student beyond the dreams of avarice. Mu- 
sicians know the value of chords; painters 
know the value of colors ; writers are often so 
blind to the value of words that they are con- 
tent with a bare expression of their thoughts, 
disdaining the ^^ labor of the file," and confi- 
dent that the phrase first seized is for them 
the phrase of inspiration. They exaggerate 
the importance of what they have to say,-*- 
lacking which we should be none the poorer, -* -^ 
and underrate the impOTtance of saying it in'^^ 
such fashion that we may welcome its very 
moderate significance. It is in the habitual 
and summary recognition of the laws of lan- 
guage that scholarship delights, says Mr. 
Pater ; and while the impatient thinker, eager 
only to impart his views, regards these laws 
as a restriction, the true artist finds in them 
an opportunity, and rejoices, as Goethe re- 
j<>M)ed, to work within conditions and limits. 
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For every sentence that may be penned or 

cealed in the inexhaustible wealth of a vocab- -^ 

ulary enriched by centuries of noble thought 
and delicate manipulation. He who does not 
find them and fit them, into place, who ac- 
cepts the first term which presents itself rather 
than search for the expression which accu- 
rately and beautifully embodies his meaning, 
as^es to mediocrity, and is content with fail* 
ureT^The exquisite adiustment of a word to 
i^gnificani wWoh was the instonnent of 
Flaubert's daily martyrdom and daily triiunph ; 
the generous sympathy of a word with its 
surroundings, which was the secret wrung by 
Sir Thomas Browne from the mysteries of 
language, -these are ti^e twin ^rfections 
which constitute style, and substantiate genius. 
Cardinal Newman also possesses in an extraor- 
dinary degree Flaubert's art of fitting hi? 
words to the exact thoughts they are designed 
to convey. Such a brief sentence as " Ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one doubt " \ 
reveals with pregnant simpUcity the mental 
attitude of the writer. Sir Thomas Browne, 
working under fewer restraints, and without 
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the severity* of intellectual discipline, harmo- 
nijses each musical syllable into a prose of 
leisurely sweetness and sonorous strength. 
*^ Court not felicity too far, and weaiy not the 
favorable hand of fortune." ^* Man is a noble 
«ji™«l, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave." *^The race of delight is short, and 
pleasures have mutable faces." Such sentences, 
woven with curious skiU from the rich fabric 
of seventeenth - century English, defy the 
wreckage of time. In them a gentle dignity 
of thou^t finds its appropriate esi^ression, 
and the restfulness of an unvexed mind 
breathes its quiet beauty into each cadenced 
line. Here are no ^^ boisterous metaphors," 
such as Diyden scorned, to give undue em- 
phasis at every turn, and amaro the careless 
reader with the cheap delights of turbulence. 
Here is no trace of that ^^fuU habit of 
speech," hateful to Mr. Amold^s soul, and 
which, in the years to cone, was to be the gift 
of journalism to literature. 

TIm> felioitiHis choice of wurd&» which with 
must writers is the result of severe study and 
unswerving vigilance^ seems with a favored 
few ^who should be ^ivied and not "iHatfd > 
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— to be the genuine fruit of inspiration, as 
thongh caprice itself could not lead them far 
astray. ) Shelley's letters and prose papers 
teem with sentences in which the feeauti ful 
words are sufficient satisfaction in themselves,/ 
and of more value than the conclusions they 
reveaL They have a haunting sweetness, a 
pure perfection, which makes the act of read- 
ing them a sustained and dulcet pleasure. 
Sometimes this effect is produced by a few 

*' We are bom, and our birth is unremembered, 
and our infancy remembered but in fragmente; 
we live on, and in living we lose the apprehen- 
sion of life." Sometimes a deafer note is 
struck with the sure and delicate touch which 
is the excellence of art. ^^For the mind in 
creation is as a fading coal, which some invis- 
ible influence, like an inconstant wind, awakens 
to transitory brightness." The substitution of 
the word " glow " for " brightness " would, I 
think, make this sentence extremely beautiful. 
If it lacks the fullness aad- aoelody of those 
incomparable passages in which Burke, the 
great master of words, rivets our admiration 
forever, it has the same peculiar and lasting 
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bold upon oiXr imaginations and our memo- 
ries. Once read, we can no more forget its 
charm tlian we can forget ^^that chastity of 
honor which felt a stiain like a wound," or 
the mournful cadence of regret over virtues 
deemed superfluous in an age of strictly icon- 
oclastic progress. ^^ Never more shall we be- 
hold that generous loyally to rank and sex, 
that proud submission, that dignified obedi- 
ence, that subordination of the heart which 
kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of an exalted freedom." It is the fashion 
at present to subtly depreciate Burke's power 
by some patronizing allusion to the ^^ grand 
style," — a phrase which, except when applied 
to Milton, appears to hold in solution an un- 
defined and imdefinable reproach. But until 
we can produce something better, or some- 
thing as good, those ^^long savorsome Latin 
words," checked and vivified by ^ racy Saxon 
monosyllables," must still represent an exceL 
lence which it is easier to belittle than to 
emulate. 

It is strange Hiat our chilling disapproba- 
tion of what we are prone to call ^^ fine writ- 
ing" melts into genial applause over the 
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f realdsh perversity so dear to modem unrest 
We look askance upon such an old-time ma^ 
ter of his craft as the Opium*£iater, and re- 
quire to be told by a dear-headed, unenthusi- 
astic critic like Mr. George Saintsbury that 
the balanced harmony iof De .^uincey's style 
is obtained often by the use ^ extremely 
simple words, couched in the clearest imagi- 
nable form. Place by the side of Mr. Pater's 
picture of Monna Lisa — too well known to 
need quotation — De Quinpey's equally famous 
description of Our Lady 6f Darkness. Both 
passages are as beautiful as words can make 
them, but the gift of simplicity is in the 
hands of the older writer. Or take the single 
sentence which describes for us the mysteiy of 
Our Lady of Sighs: *^ And her eyes, if they 
were ever seen, would be neither sweet nor 
subtle; no man could read their story; they 
would be f oimd filled with perishing dreams, 
and with wrecks of forgotten delirium." 
Here, aB Mr. Saintsbury justly pointe oui^ are 
no needless adjectives, no unusual or extrava- 
gant words. The sense is adequate to the 
sound, and the sound is only what is required 
as accompaniment to the sense. We are not 
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perplexed and stariled, as when Browning in- 
trodnoesuB to 

" the Tynlieiie whelk's pearl-eheeted lip," 

or to a woman's 

^morbid, oKTe, fraltleaB ahonlder-bladee." 

We are not irritated and confnsed, as when 
Carlyle — whose misdeeds, like those of 
Browning, are matters of pure volition — is 
pleased, for our sharper discipline, to write 
^'like a comet inscribing with its taiL" No 
man uses words more admirably, or abuses 
them more shamefully, than Carlyle. That 
he should delight in seeing his pages studded 
all over with such spikes as ^^ mammonism," 
*^ flunkeyhood," ^^ nonentity,'' and **' simula- 
crum," that he should repeat them again and 
again with unwearying self-content, is an 
enigma that defies solution, save on the simple 
presumption that they are designed, like other 
instruments of torture, to test the fortitude of 
the sufferer. It is best to scramble over them 
as bravely as we can, and forget our scars in 
the enjoyment of those vivid and matchless 
pictures in which each word plays its part, 
and supplies its riiare of outline and emphasis 
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to the scene. The art that can dictate such 
a brief bit of description as ^^ little red-colored 
pulpy infants " is the art of a Dutch master 
who, on five inches of canvas, depicts for us 
with subdued vehemence the absolute realities 
of life. 

''All freaks," remarks Mr. Arnold, ''tend 
to unpair the beauty and power of language ; " 
yet so prone are we to confuse the bizarre 
with tiie picturesque that at present a great 
deal of EngUsh Uterature resembles a linguis- 
^c museux^ where ever, type of monst^ 
is cheerfully exhibited and admired. > Writers 
of splendid capacity, of mdeniable originality 
and force, are not ashamed to add their curios 
to the group, either from sheer impatience of 
restramt, or, as I sometimes think, from a 
grim and perverted sense of humor, which is 
enlivened by noting how far they can venture 
beyond bounds. When Mr. George Meredith 
is pleased to tell us that one of his characters 
"neighed a laugh," that another "tolled her 
naughty head," that a third "stamped; her 
aspect spat," and that a fourth was discovered 
" pluming a smile upon his succulent mouth," 
we cannot smother a dawning suspicion that 
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he is diverting himself at our expense, and 
phoning a smile of his own, more sapless than 
succnlent, over the naive simplicity of the 
public. Perhaps it is a yearning after subtlety 
rather than a spirit of uncurbed humor which 
prompts Vernon Lee to describe for us Carlo's 
'^ dark Renaissance face perplexed with an in- 
cipient laugh; " but really a veiy interesting 
and improving little paper might be written 
on the extraordinary laughs and smiles which 
cheer the somewhat saturnine pages of modem 
analytic fiction. ^Correctness, that hiunble 
merit of prose," has be^i snubbed into a re- 
cognition of her insignificance. She is as 
tame as a woman with only one head and 
two arms amid her more striking and richly 
endowed sisters in the museum. 

^^ A language long employed by a delicate 
and critical society," says Mr. Walter Bage- 
hot, ^^ is a treasure of dexterous felicities ; " 
and to awaken the literary conscience to its 
forgotten duty of guarding this treasure is the 
avowed vocation of Mr. Pater, and of another 
stylist, less understood and less appreciated, 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. Their labors are scantily 
rewarded in an age which has but little in« 
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stinct for form, and which habitually allows 
itself the utmost license of phraseology. That 
" unblessed freedom from restraint," wUch to 
the clear-eyed Greeks appeared diametrically 
opposed to a wise and well-ordered liberty, 
and which finds its amplest expression in the 
poems of Walt Whitman, has dazzled us only 
to betray. The emancipation of the savage is 
sufficiently comprehensive, but his privileges 
are not always as valuable as they may at first 
sight appear. Mr. Brownell, in his admira- 
ble volume "French Traits," unhesitatingly 
defines Whitman's slang as "the riotous 
medium of the under-languaged ; " and the re- 
proach is not too harsh nor too severe. Even 
Mr. G. C. Macaulay, one of the most acute 
and enthusiastic of his English critics, admits 
sadly that it is " gutter slang," equally pur- 
poseless and indefensible. That a man who 
held within himself the elements of greatness 
should have deliberately lessened the force of 
his life's work by a wiUful misuse of his 
material is one of those bitter and irremedi- 
able errors which sanity forever deplores. 
We are inevitably repelled 'by the employ- 
ment of trivial or vulgar words in serious 
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poetry, and th^ beoome doubly offensiYe 
when brought into relation with the beauty 
and majesly of nature. It is nether pleasant 
nor profitable to hear the sun's rays described 



** wooo^atg oUiqnely bigli and low." 

It is stOl less satisfactory to have the uniTcrse 
addressed in this conyiYial and burlesque fash- 
ion: — 

** Earth, yon aeem to look for womething aft my bands; 
Say, old Topknot, what do yoa want ? '* 

There is a kind of humorousness which a true 
sense of humor would render impossible; 
there is a species of originality from which the 
artist shrinks aghast; and worse than mere 
vulgarity is the constant employment of words 
^rL in tiiemselvea. Lrirre^rent in 
their application, — the smirching of clean 
and noble things with adjectives grossly un- 
fitted for such use, and repellent to all the 
canons of good taste. This is not the ^^ gentle 
pressure " which Sophocles put upon common 
words to wring from them a fresh significance; 
it is a deliberate abuse of terms, and betrays 
a lack of that fine quality of self-repression 
which embraces the power of selection, and is 
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tihe best characteristio of literary morality. 
*^ Oh, for the style of honest men ! " sighs 
Sainte-Beuve, sick of such unreserved dis- 
closures ; ^^ of men who have revered every- 
thing worthy of respect, whose innate feelings 
have ever been governed by the principles of 
good taste. Oh, for the polished, pure, and 
moderate writers I " 

There is a pitiless French maTnTn, less pop- 
ular with English and Americans than with 
o^ Gallic neighbors, — " Le secret d'ennuyer 
est de tout dire." Mr. Pater indeed expresses 
the same thought in ampler English fashion 
(which but emphasizes the superiority of the 
French) when he says, ^^ For in truth all art does 
but consist in the removal of surplusage, from 
th« last finish of the gem^ngraver blowing 
away the last particle of invisible tlust, back 
to the earliest divination of the finished work 
to be, lying somewhere, according to Michel- 
angelo's fancy, in the rough-hewn block of 
stone." That the literary artist tests his skill 
by a masterly omission of all that is better 

■V. 

left unsaid is a truth widely admitted and 
scantily utilized. Authors who have not 
taken the trouble defaire lev/r toilette admit \ 
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us with painful frankness into their dressing, 
rooms, and suffer us tx> gaze more intimately 
than is agreeable to us upon the dubious 
mysteries of their deshabille. Authors who 
have the gift of continuity disregard with 
insistent generosity the limits of time and 
patience. What a noble poem was lost to 
myriads of readers when ^^ The King and the 
Book " reached its twenty thousandth line ! 
How inexorable is the iyrLy of a great and 
powerful poet who will spare his readers no- 
thing! Authors who are indifferent to {he 
beauties of reserve charge down upon us with 
a dreadful impetuosity from which there is no 
escape. The strength that lies in delicacy, 
the ohasteness of style which does not aban- 
don itself to every impulse, are qualities ill- 
understood by men who subordinate taste to 
fervor, and whose words, coarse, rank, or unc- 
tuous, betray the undisciplined intellect that 
mistakes passion for power. ^ The language 
of poets," says Shelley, ** has always effected a 
certain uniform and harmonious recurrence of 
sound, without which it were not poetiy ; " and 
it is the sustained effort to secure this bal- 
anced harmony, this magnificent work within 
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limits, which constitutes the achievement of 
the poet, and gives beauty and dignity to his 
art. ^' Where is the man who can flatter him- 
self that he knows the language of prose, if he 
has not assiduously practiced the language of 
poetry? " asks M. Francisque Sarcey, whose 
requirements are needlessly exacting, but 
whose views would have been cordially in- 
dorsed by at least one great master of English. 
Diyden always maintained that the admirable 
quality of his prose was due to his long train- 
ing in a somewhat mechanical verse. A more 
modem and diverting approximation of M. 
Sarcey's views may be found in the robust 
statement of Benjamin Franklin: ^^I ap- 
proved, for my part, the amusing one's self 

prove one's language, but no farther." It is 
a pity that people cannot always be bom in 
the right generation ! What a delicious pic- 
ture is presented to our fancy of a nineteenth- 
century Fl*anklin amusing himself and im- 
proving his language by an occasional study 
of " SordeUo " I 

« The absolute mastery of words, which is the 
prerogative of genius, can never be acquired 
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by painstaking, or revealed to criticism. Mr. 
Lowell, pondering deeply on the subject, has; 
devoted whole pages to a scholarly analysis of 
the causes which assisted Shakespeare to his 
unapproached and unapproachable vocabulazy. 
The English language was then, Mr. Lowell 
reminds us, a living thing, ^^hot from the 
hearts and brains of a people ; not hardened 
yet, but moltenly ductile to new shapes of 
sharp and clear relief in the moulds of new 
thought. Shakespeare found words ready to 
his use, original and untarnished, types of 
thought whose edges were unworn by repeated 
impressions. • • . No arbitrary line had been 
drawn between high words and low ; vulgar 
then meant simply what was common ; poetry 
had not been aliened from the people by the 
establishment of an Upper House of vocables. 
The conception of the poet had no time to cool 
while he was debating the oom^iarative respec- 
tability of this phrase or that ; but he snatched 
what word his instinct prompted, and saw no 
indiscretion in making a king speak as his 
country nurse might have taught him." 

It is a curious thing, however, that the more 
we try to account for the mirades of genius, 
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the more miraoulouB they grow. We can 
never hope to understand the secret of Ho- 
mer's stfle. It is best to agree simply with 
Mr. Pater : " Homer was always saying things 
in this manner," We can never know how 
Keats came to write, 

" With beaded bnbblM vinkiiig at Oie brim," 
or those other lines, perhaps the most beautiful 
in our language, 

" Hagic OMBtnenta, openiDg on the fottm 
Of perilooa aeaa, in tii«i7 lands forlimi." 

It is all a mysteiy, hidden from the un- 
inspired, and Mr. Ixiwell's clean>built scaf- 
folding, while it helps ns to a comprehensive 
enjoyment of Shakespeare, leaves ns dumb 
and amazed as ever before the concentrated 
splendor of a single line, — 

" In oradle of the mde, Imperiinui mxg»." 

There is only one way to fathom its concep- 
tion. The great waves reared their foamy 
heads, and whispered him the words. 

The richness of Elizabethan English, the 
freedom and delight with which men sonnded 
and explored the charming intricacies of a 
tongue that was expanding daily into fresh 
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majesty and beauty, must have given to litera. 
toie some of the allurements of navigation. 
Mariners sailed a¥ray upon stormy seas, on 
strange, half-hinted errands; haunted by the 
shadow of glory, dazzled by the lustre of 
wealth* Scholars ventured far upon the un- 
known ocean of letters ; haunted by the seduc- 
tions of prose, dazzled by the fairness of 
verse. They brought back curious spoils, 
gaudy, subtle, sumptuous, according to the 
taste or potency of the discoverer. Their 
words have often a mingled weight and sweet- 
ness, whether conveying briefly a single 
thought, like Burton's ^'touched with the 
loadstone of love,'' or adding strength and 
lustre to the ample delineations of Ben Jon- 
son. ^^Oive me that wit whom praise ex- 
cites, glory puts on, or disgrace grieves ; he 
is to be nourished with ambition, pricked for- 
ward with honors, checked with reprehension, 
and never to be suspected of sloth." Bacon's 
admirable conciseness, in which nothing is 
disregarded, but where every word carries its 
proper value and expresses its exact signifi- 
cance, is equaled only by Cardinal Newman. 
** Beading maketh a full man, conference a 
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ready man, and study aa exact man," aaya 
Bacon ; and this siniple aoeuraoy of definition 
leminds us inevitably of Uie Incid terseness 
with which every sentence of the *' Apolo^a ** 
reveals the thought it holds. "The truest 
expedience is to answer right oat when yon 
are asked ; the wisest economy is to have no , 
management ; the best prudence is not to be a 
coward." As for the ndiveti and the pictui^ 
esqoeness which lend such inezpreBsible charm 
to the earlier writers and atone for so many of 
their misdeeds, wha,t can be more agreeable 
thui to hear Sir Walter Baleigh remark with 
cheerful ingenuousness, *' Some of our ca^ 
tiunes garoused of wine till they were reason- 
able jdeasant "I — a most engaging way of 
narrating a not altogether unoommon occur- 
rence. And what oan be more winning to the 
ear than the simple grace with which Boger 
Ascham writes of familiar things : " Lt the 
whole year, Springtime, Sunmier, Fall of the 
Leaf, and Winter ; and in one day, Mornings 
Noontime, Afternoon, and Eventide, altereth 
the course of the weather, tihe pidi of the bow, 
the strengtli of the man " ] It seems an easy 
thing to say " fall of the leaf " for fall, anij 
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** eventide" for evening, but in such easy 
things lies the subtle beauty of language ; in 
the rejection of such nice distinctions lies the 
J>arrenness of common speech. We can hardly 
/ spare the time, in these hurried days, to 
speak of the fall of the leaf, to use four words 
where one would suffice, merely because the 
four words have a graceful significance, and 
the one word has none ; and so, even in com- 
position, this finely colored phrase, with its 
: hint of russet, wind-swept woods, is lost to us 
j^ forever. Yet compare with it the line which 
Lord Tennyson, that great master of beauti- 
ful words, puts into Marian's song : — 

*' ' Have yon sidU any honey, my dear ? ' 
She said, * It 'a the faU of the year; 
But oome, oome I ' " 

How tame and gray is the idiom which con- 
veys a fact, which defines a season, but sug- 
gests nothing to our imaginations, by the side 
of the idiom which brings swiftly before our 
eyes the brilliant desolation of autumn I 

The narrow vocabulary, which is the conver- 
sational freehold of people whose education 
should have provided them a broader field, 
admits of little that is picturesque or forcible. 
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and of less that is finely graded or delicately 
coneeived. Ordinary conversation appears to 
coQBist mainly of " anda," " buta," and " thes," 
with an occasional *' well " to give a flavor of 
nationality, a " yes " op " no " to stand for 
individual sentiment, and a few widely exag. 
gerated terms to destroy value and perspective. 
Is this, one wonders, the " treaaure of dex- 
terona felicities " which Mr. Bagehot contem- 
plated with such delight, and which a critical 
society is destined to preserve flawless and 
anoontaminated ? Is this the "heroio utter< 
ance," the great " mother tongue," possessing 
which we all become — or so Mr. Sydney 
Dobell assures ua — 
" LcndB of OD empire wide na Sliakeapeara's aonl, 

Sabliine aa Milton'i immeiDaTud theme, 

And rioh u Chaaeer's speech and fur aa Spenier's dream " f 

Is this the element whose beauty excites Mr. 
Oscar Wilde to such raptnroue and finely 
worded praise, — praise which awakens in us 
a noble emulation to prove what we can 
accomplish with a medium at once so sump 
tuouB and so flexible ? " For the material that 
painter or sculptor uses is meagre in compari- 
eon with ]ai^;uage," says Mr. Wilde. " Words 
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have not merely music as sweet as that of viol 
and lute, color as rich and vivid as any that 
nuikes lovely for us the canvas of the Venetian 
or the Spaniard, and plastic form no less sure 
and certain than that which reveals itself in 
marble or in bronze ; but thought and passion 
and spirituality a^ theirs also, are theirs 
indeed alone. If the Ghreeks had criticised 
nothing but language, they would still have 
been the great art critics of the world. ' To 
know the principles of Ae highest art is to 
know the principles of all the arts." 

This is not claiming too much, for in truth 
Mr. Wilde is sufficiently well equipped to 
illustrate his dainu If his sentences are 
sometimes overloaded with ornament, the 
decorations are gold, not tinsel ; if his vocab- 
ulary is gorgeous, it is never ghuing; if his 
allusions are &nciful, they are controlled and 
subdued into moderation* Even the inev- 
itable and swiftly uttered reproach of ^fine 
writing*' cannot altogether blind us to the 
fact that his are beautiful words, — pearls 
and amethysts M* Gautier would call them, 
— aptly cho^ten^ and fitted into place with 
the careful akill of a goldsmith. They are 
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free, moreover, from that vice of unexpected- 
ness which is part of fine writing, and which 
Mr. Saintsbury finds so prevalent among the 
literary workers of to-day ; the desire to sur« 
prise us by some new and profoundly ir- 
relevant application of a familiar word. The 
'•veracity" of /a bar of music, the finely exe- 
cuted *' passage" of a nmrble chimney-pieoe, 
the '^ andante " of a sonnet, and the curious 
statement, commonly applied to Mr. Glad- 
stone, that he is ''part of the conscience of 
a nation," — these are the vagaries which to 
Mr. Saintsbury, and to every other student 
of words, appear so manifestly discouraging. 
Mr. James Payn tells a pleasant story of an 
aesthetic sideboard which was described to 
him as having a Chippendale feeling about 
it, before which touching conceit the ever 
famous " fringes of the north star " pale into 
insignificance. ^ A recent editor of Shelley's 
letters and essays says with seeming serious- 
ness in his preface that the " Witch of Atlas " 
is a "characteristic outcome," an "exquisite 
mouse of fancy brought forth by what moun- 
tain of Shelleyan imagination." Now, when 
a careful student aad an appreciative reader 
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can bring himself to speak of a poem as a 
''mouse of fancy," merely for the sake of 
forcing a conceit, and confronting ns ^th the 
perilTof the unei^cted, it is tii^e we tamed 
soberly ba«k to first principles and to our die 
tionaries; it is time we listened anew to M. 
Oautier's adyioe, and studied the value of 
words. 
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"IVnn 1m geniM aont permk, hon le gMiK unmjmiz." 

" Want and ennui," Ba^ Schopenhaner, 
*' are the two poles of human life." The fuis 
ther we escape from one evil, the nearer we 
ineritahly draw to the other. As soon as the 
first rude pressure of necessity is relieved, and 
man has Insure to think of something beyond 
his unsatisfied craving for food and Bhelter, 
then ennui steps in and claims him for her 
own. It is the price he pays, not merely for 
luxury, but for comfort. Tune, the inexorable 
taskmaster of poor humanity, drives us hard 
with whip and spur when we are struggling 
under the heavy burden of work ; but stays his 
hand, and prolongs the creeping hours, when 
we are delivered over to that weariness of 
spirit which weights each moment with lead. 
Time is, in fact, either our open oppressor or 
our false friend. He is that agent by wMoh, 
at every instant, "all things in our hands 
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become as nothing, and lose any real value 
they possess." 

Here is a doctrine distinctly discouraging, 
and stated with that relentless candor which 
compels our reluctant consideration. There 
can be no doubt that to Schopenhauer's mind 
ennui was an evil every whit as palpable as 
want. He hated and feared them both with 
the painful susceptibility of a self-oentred 
man ; and he strove resolutely from his youth 
to protect himself against these twin disasters 
of Uf e. The determmed fashion in which he 
guarded his patrimony from loss resembled the 
determined fashion in which he strove — with 
less success — to g^uard himself from boredom. 
The vapid talk, the little wearisome iterations, 
which most of us bear resignedly enough be- 
cause custom has taught us patience, were to 
him intolerable afflictions. He retaliated by 
an ungracious dismissal of society as some- 
thing pitiably and unifonnly contemptible. 
His advice has not the grave and simple wis- 
dom of Sir Thomas ^rowne, ^^ Be able to be 
alone," but is founded rather on Voltaire's dis- 
dainful maxim, ^^ The world is full of people 
who are not worth speaking to," and implies 
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an almost savage rejection of one's fellow-be- 
ings. " Every fool is pathetically social," says 
Schopenhauer, and the advantage of solitude 
consists less in the possession of ourselves than 
in the escape from others. With whimsical 
eagerness he built barrier after barrier be- 
tween himself and the dreaded enemy, ennui, 
only to see his citadel repeatedly stormed, and 
to find himself at the mercy of his foe. There 
is but one method, after all, by which the in- 
vader can be even partially disarmed, and this 
method was foreign to Schopenhauer's nature. 
It was practiced habitually by Sir Walter 
Scott, who, in addition to his sustained and 
splendid work, threw himself with such unself- 
ish, unswerving ardor into the interests of 
his brother men that he never gave them a 
thorough chance to bore him. They did their 
part stoutly enough, and were doubtless as 
tiresome as they knew how to be ; but his in- 
vincible sweet temper triumphed over their 
malig^iiiy, and enabled him to say, in the even- 
ing of his life, that he had suffered little at 
their hands, and had seldom found any one 
from whom he could not extract either amuse- 
ment or edification. 
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Perhaps his journal tells a different tale, a 
tale of heavy moments stretching into hours, 
and borne Jth cheerful patience out of sim^ 
consideration for others. Men and women, 
friends and strangers, took forcible possession 
of his golden leisure, and he yielded it to them 
without a murmur. That which was well-nigh 
maddening to Carlyle's irritable nerves and 
selfish petulance, and which strained even 
Charles Lamb's forbearance to the snapping- 
point. Sir Walter endured smilingly, as if it 
were the most reasonable thing in the world. 
Mr. Lang is right when he says Scott did not 
preach socialism, he practiced it; that is, he 
never permitted hinoiself to assign to his own 
comfort or convenience a very important place 
in existence ; he never supposed his own satis- 
faction to be the predestined purpose of the 
imiverse. But his love for genial life, his 
keen enjoyment of social pleasures, made him 
singularly sensitive to ennui. He was able, 
indeed, like Sir Thomas Browne, to be alone, 
— when the charity of his fellow-creatures 
suffered it, — and he delighted in diverting 
companionship, whether of peers or hinds; but 
the weariness of daily intercourse with stupid 
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people told as heavily apon him as upon less 
patient victims. Little notes scattered through- 
out his journal, reveal his misery, and awaken 
sympathetic echoes in every long-tried souL 
** Of all bores ." he writes, ** the greatest is to 
hear a dull and bashful man sing a facetious 
song." And again, with humorous intensity: 
*^ Miss Ayton's father is aJitore^after the fash- 
ion of all fathers, mothers, aunts, and other 
chaperons of pretty actresses." And again, 
this time in a hasty scrawl to Ballantyne : — 

" Oh, James ! oh, Jamee I two Ixish damee 
Oppress me very sore : 
I groamng send one sheet I Ve penned, 
For, hang them I there 's no more.*' 

That Sir Walter forgot his sufferings as 
soon as they were over is proof, not of callous- 
ness, but of magnanimity. He forgave his tor- 
mentors the instant they ceased to torment 
him, and then found time to deplore his pre- 
vious irritation. ^^ I might at least have asked 
him to dinner," he was heard murmuring self- 
reproachf ully, when an unscrupulous intruder 
had at last departed from Abbotsford; and 
on another occasion, when some impatient lads 
refused to emulate his forbearance, he recalled 
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them with prompt insistence to their f orgoti 
ten sense of propriety. *^ Come, come, yonng 
gentlemen,'' he expostulated. ^^It requires 
no small ability, I assure you, to be a decided 
bore. You must endeavor to show a little 
more respect." 

The self-inflicted pangs of ennui are less 
salutaiy and infinitely more onerous than those 
we suffer at the hands of others, y It is natural 
that our just resentment when people weary us 
should result in a temporary taste for solitude, 
a temporary exaltation of our own society. 
Like most sentiments erected on an airy tres- 
tle-work of vanity, this is an agreeable delusion 
while it lasts ; but it seldom does last after we 
are bold enough to put it to the test. The in- 
evitable and rational discontent which lies at 
the bottom of our hearts is not a thing to be 
banished by noise, or lulled to sleep by silence. 
We are not sufiKcient for ourselves, and com- 
panionship is not sufficient for us. ^^Yenez, 
monsieur,'' said Louis XIII. to a listless court- 
ier; ^'allons nous ennuyer ensemble." We 
fancy it is the detail of life, its small griev- 
ances, its apparent monotony, its fretful cares, 
its hours alternately lagging and feverish, that 
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wear out the joy of existence. T^is is not so. 
Were each day differently filled, the result 
would be much the same. Young Maurice de 
Ghi^rin, struggling with a depression he too 
clearly understands, strikes at the veiy root of 
the matter in one dejected sentence: ^^Mon; 
Dieu, que je souffre de la vie I Non dans ses 
accidents, un pen de philosophic y suffit ; mais^ 
dans elle-meine, dans sa substance, a part tout 
ph^Domene." To which the steadfast optimist 
opposes an admirable retort: ^^It is a pity 
tiiat M. de Guerin should have permitted him- 
seK this relentless analysis of a misery which 
is never bettered by contemplation." Happi« 
ness may not be, as we are sometimes told, the 
legacy of the barbarian, but neither is it a final 
outcome ai civilization. Men can weary, and ' 
do weary, of every stage that represents a step 
in the world's progress, and the ennui of men- 
tal starvation is equaled only by the ennui of 
mental satiety. 

It is curious how much of this temper is 
reflected in the somewhat dispiriting literature 
which attains popularity to-day. Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, whose leaden-hued sketches called — 
1 ^ihink unfairly — ^^Main-Travelled Beads'' 
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have deprived most of us of some cheerful 
hours, paints with an unfaltering hand a life 
in which ennui sits enthroned. It is not the 
poverty of his Western farmers that oppresses 
us. Beal biting poverty, which withers lesser 
evils with its deadly breath, is not known to 
these people at all. Th^ have roofs, fii^, 
food, and clothing. It is not the ceaseless 
labor, the rough fare, the gray skies, the 
muddy barnyards, which stand for the trouble 
^ in their lives. It is the dreadful weariness of 
living., It is the burden of a dull eidstence, 
clogged at every pore, and the hopeless me l-^ 
ancholy of which they have sufficient intelli- 
gence to understand. Theirs is tiie ^nui^of 
emptiness, and the implied reproach on eveiy 
page is that a portion, and only a portion, 
of mankind is doomed to walk along these 
shaded paths ; while happier mortals who 
abide in New York, or perhaps in Paris, spend 
their days in a pleasant tumult of intellectual 
and artistic excitation. The clearest denial of 
this fallacy may be found in that matchless 
and desolate sketch of Mr. Pater's called '^ Se« 
bastian van Storck," where we have painted for 
us with penetrating distinctness man's delib- 
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erate rejection of those crowded accessories 
which, to the empty-handed, represent the joys 
of life. Never has the undying essence of 
^nnai been revealed to o« unwilliiig ga«e as 
in this merciless pictare. Never has it been 
so portrayed in its awful nakedness, amid a 
plenty which it cannot be persuaded to share. 
We see the rich, warm, highly colored sur^ 
roundings, the vehement intensity of work and 
pastime, the artistic completeness of every 
detail, the solicitations of love, the delicate and 
alluring touches which give to every day its 
separate delight, its individual value; and, 
amid all these things, the impatien t soul striv- 
ing vainly to adjust itself to a life which seems 
so worth the living. Here, indeed, is one of 
^^ Fortune's favorites," whom she decks with 
garlands like a sacrificial heifer, and at whom, 
unseen, she points her mocking finger. ^ En- 
compassed from childhood by the ^^ thriving 
genius " of the Dutch, by the res ti^ss a ctivity 
which made dry land and populous towns 
where nature had willed the sea, and by the 
admirable art which added each year to the 
heaped-up treasures of Holland, Sebastian 
van Storck has but one vital impulse which 
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shapes itself to an end, — escape ; escajpe from 
an existence made unendurable by its stifling 
fullness, its vivid and marvelous accomplish- 
ment. 

It is an interesting question to determine, 
or to endeavor to determine, how far gpimals 
share man's melancholy capacity for ennui». 
Schopenhauer, who, like Hartmann and all 
other professional pessimists, steadfastly main- 
tains that beasts are happier than men, is dis- 
posed to believe that in liheir natural state 
they never suffer from this jaalady , and that, 
even when domesticated, only the most intelli- 
gent give any indication of its presence. But 
how does Schopenhauer know that which he so 
confidently affirms? The l^ird, impelled by an 
instinct she is powerless to resist, sits patiehtly 
on her eggs imtil they are hatched ; but who 
can say she is not weary of the pastime ? What 
loneliness and discontent may find expression 
in the lion's dreadful roar, which is said to be 
as mournful as it is terrible ! We are nat- 
urally tempted, in moments of fretfulness and 
dejection, to seek relief — not unmixed with 
envy — in contemplating with Sir Thomas 
Browne ^' the happiness of inf ^or creatures 
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who in tranquillity possess their constitutions/' 
• Butireedom from care».and from the apprehen- 
sion that is worse than care, does not neces- 
sarily imply freedom from all disagreeable 
sensations ; and the surest claim of the brute 
to satisfaction, its absolute adequacy to the 
place it is designed to fill, is destroyed by our 
interference in its behalf. As a result, domes^ 
tic pets reveal plainly to every close observer 
how frequently they suffer from ennui. They 
pay, in smaller coin, the same price that man 
pays for comfortable living. Mr. Buskin has 
written with ready sympathy of the house dog, 
who bears resignedly long hours of dull inac- 
tion, and only shows by his frantic delight \ 
what a relief it is to be taken out for the mild 
diBBipation of a strolL I have mysdf watohed 
and pitied the too evident ennui of my cat, 
poor little beast of prey, deprived in a mouse- 
less home of the supreme pleasures of the 
himt ; fed until dinner ceases to be a coveted 
enjoyment; housed, cushioned, combed, ca- 
ressed, and forced to bear upon her pretty 
shoulders the burden of a wearisome opulence, 
— or what represents opulence to a pussy. I 
have seen Agrippina listlessly moving from 
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chair to chair, and from sofa to sofa, in a Tain 
attempt to nap; looking for a few languid 
minutes out of the window with the air of a 
great lady sadly bored at the play ; and then 
turning dejectedly back into the room whose 
attractions she had long since exhausted. Her 
expressive eyes lifted to mine betrayed her dis- 
content; the lassitude of, an irksome luxury 
unnerved her graceful limbs ; if she could have 
spoken, it would have been to complain with 
Charles Lamb of that ^^ dumb, soporifical good- 
f or-nothingness " which dogs the wheels of 
Ufe. 

It is a pleasant fancy, baseless and proof- 
less, which makes us imagine the existence of 
fishes to be peculiarly tranquil and unmolested. 
The element in which they live appears to 
shelter them from so many evils; noises es- 
pecially, and the sharpness of sudden change, 
scorching heats, and the inclement skies of 
winter. A delightful mystery wraps them 
round, and the smooth apathy with which they 
glide through the water suggests content ap- 
proaching to complacency. That old-fashioned 
poem beginning 

** Deep in the wave is a coral groye, 
Where the purple nmllet and goldfish roT9/* 
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filled my oliildish heart with a profound envy 
of these happy creatures, which was greatly 
increased by reading a curious story of Father 
,.-Faber's, called "The Melancholy Heart." In 
this tale, a little shipwrecked girl is carried to 
the depths of the ocean, and sees the green sea 
swinging to and fro because it is so full of joy, 
and the fishes wavine their s^listenine fins in 

shutting their shells in lazy raptures of delight. 
Afterwards she visits the birds and beasts and 
insects, and finds amongst them intelligence, \ 
industry, patience, ingenuity, — a whole host 
of admirable qualities, — but nowhere else the 
sweet contentment of that dumb watery life. 
So universal is this falHble sentiment that 
even ^eopardi, while assigning to all created 
things their full share of pain, reluctantly ad- 
mits that the passive serenity of the less viva- 
cious creatures of the sea— starfish and their 
numerous brothers and sisters — is the nearest 
possible approach to an utterly impossible 
happiness. And indeed it is difficult to look 
at a sea-urchin slowly moving its countless 
spines in the clear shallow water without 
thinking that here, at least, is an existence 
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equally free from excitabilil;^ and from emitii; 
here is a state of being sufficient for itself, 
and embracing aU tiie enjoyment it can hold. 
The other side of the stoiy is presented when 
we discover the little prickly cup lying empty 
and dry on the peak of a neighboring rock, 
and know that a crow's sharp beak has relent- 
lessly dug the poor urchin from its comfortable 
cradle, and ended its slumbrous felicity. Yet 
the sudden cessation of life has nothing what- 
ever to do with its reasonable contentment. 
The question is, not how soon is it over, or how 
does it come to an end, but is it worth living 
while it lasts ? Moreover, the chances of death 
make the sweetness of self-preservation ; and 
this is precisely the sentiment which Leigh 
Hunt has so admirably embodied in those lines 
— the finest, I think, he ever wrote — where 
the fish pleads for its own pleasant and satis- 
&ctoiy existence : — 

QidekaBBd whih tondiM of tnuHporti^ fMT.** 

Here, as elsewhere, fear is the best antidote 
for ennuL The eaoAj settlers of America, sor- 
roonded by hostile Indians, and doubtful each 
morning wb^faer tiie coming nightfall would 
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not see their rude homes given to the flames, 
probably suffered but little from the dullness 
which seems so oppressive to the peaceful agri- 
culturist of to^iay. The mediaBval women, who 
were content to pass their time in weaving 
endless tapestries, had less chance to complain 
of the monotony of life than their artistic, 
scientific, literary, and philanthropic sisters of 
our age; for at any hour, breaking in upon 
their tranqml labors, might be heard the 
trumpet's blast ; at any hour might come the 
tidings, good or bad, which meant a few more 
jrears of security, or the horrors of siege and 
pillage. 

It is pleasant to turn our consideration from 
thelennui which is inevitable, and consequently 
tragic, to thqf ennui which is accidental, and 
consequently diverting. The first is part of 
ourselves, from which there is no escape ; the 
second is, as a rule, the contribution of our 
neighbors, and may be eluded if fortune and 
our own wits favor us. Lord Byron, for ex- 
ample, finding himseH hard beset by Madame 
de Stael, whom he abhorred, had the dexterity 
to entrap poor little " Monk " Lewis into the 
oonversation, and then sUpped away from both. 
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leaving them the dismally congenial^ task of 
wearying each other without meicy. *'A bore," 
says Bishop ^Iwyn, ^* is a man who will persist 
in talking about himself when you want to talk 
about yourself ; " and this simple explanation 
offers a satisfactory solution of much of the 
ennui suffered in society. People with theories 
of life are, perhaps, the most relentless of their 
kind, for no lime or place is sacred from their 
devafltating elucidations. A theoretic social- 
ist—not the practical working kind, like Sir 
Walter — is adamant to the &tigueof his lis- 
teners. ^^ Eloquence," says Mr. Lowell feel- 
uigly, ^ has no bowels for its victims ; " and 
one of the most pathetic figures in the history 
of literature is poor JEIeine, awakened from his 
sweet morning nap by Ludwig B5me, who sat 
relentlessly on the edge of the bed and^ talked 
patriotism. I hardly think that even this wan- 
ton injury justified Heine in his cruel attack 
upon Borne, when the latter was dead and 
oould offer no defense; yet who knows how 
many drops of concentrated bitterness were 
stored up in those dreary moments of bore- 
dom I The only other instance of ennui which 
•eems as grievous and as emel is the picture 
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ci the Baron Fouqu^'s brilliaot mfe oon- 
demned to play loto every evening with the 
officers of the victorious French army; an 
illustration equally novel and malign of the 
devastating inhumanity of war. / 

In fact, amusements whidi do not amuse are \ ^ 
among the most depressing of earthly evils. 1 
When Sir George Cornwall Lewis candidly 
confessed that life would be tolerable were it 
not for its pleasures, he had little notion that 
he was uttering a witticism fated to enjoy 
a melanch9ly immortality. His protest was 
purely personal, and society, prompt to recog- 
nize a grievance when it is presented, has gone 
on ever since peevishly and monotonously echo- 
ing his lament. We crave diversion so eagerly, 
we need it so sorely, that our disappointment 
in its elusiveness is fed by the flickerings of 
perpetual hope, f Ennui has been defined as a' ' 
desire for activity without t^e capacity for ac4 
tion, as a state of inertia quickened by discon-i 
tent. But it is rather a desire for amusement 
than for activity; it is a rational instinct 
warped by the irony of circumstances, and by 
our own selfish limitations. It was not a«tiy 
tty that Schopenhauer lacked. He worked 
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hard all his life, and with the conoentrated 
industry of a man who knew exactly what 
he wanted to do. It was the common need of 
enjoyment, which he shared with the rest of 
mankind, and his own singular incapacity for 
enjoying himself, which chafed him into bitter- 
ness, and made him so unreasonably angry with 
the world. ^^ In human existence," says Leq- 
]g«rdi», *^ the intervals between pleasure and 
pain are occupied by ennui. And since all 

y pleasures are like cobwebs, exceedingly fragile, 
thin, and transparent, ennui penetrates their 
V \ tissue and saturates them, just as air pene- 
1 trates the webs. It is, indeed, nothing but a 
yearning for happiness, without the illusion of 
pleasure or the reality of pain. This yearning 
is never satisfied, since true happiness does not 
exist So that life is interwoven with weariness 
and sqjOforing, and one of these evils disap- 
pears only to give place to the other. Such is 
the destiny o£ man." 

Now, to endure pain resolutely, courage is 
required ; to endure ennui, one must be bred 
to the task. The restraints of a purely arti- 
ficial aodety are suff erable to those only whom 
dttfeom has rendered docile, and who have been 
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trained to subordinate their own impolses and 
desires. The more elaborate the social con« 
ditions, the more relentless this need of adjust- 
ment, which maJses a harmonious whole at 
the cost of individual development. We all 
know how, when poor Frances JBurney was 
lifted suddenly from the cheerful freedom of 
middle-class life to the wearisome etiquette of 
a court, she drooped and fretted under the bur- 
den of an honor wMch brought her noiihing 
but vexation. Macaulay, who champions her 
cause with burning zeal, is pleased to repre- 
sent the monotony of court as simple slavery 
with no extenuating circumstances. He likens 
Dr. Bumey conducting his daughter to the 
palace t6*a Circassian father selling his own 
child into bondage. The sight of the authoress ! 
of ^^ Evelina " assisting at the queen's toilet, or 
chatting sleepily with the ladies in waiting, 
thrills him with indignation; the thought of 
her playing cards night after night with 
Madame Schwellenberg reduces him to de^ 
spair. And indeed, card-playing, if you have * 
not the^ grace to like it, is the most unprofit' 
able form of social mqxtyrdom; you suffer 
horribly yourself, and you add very little to 
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the pleasure of your neighbor. The Baroness 
Fouqu^ may have conquered the inf antme im- 
becilities of loto with no great mental exhaus- 
tion. If she were painfully bored, her patience 
alone was taxed. The Frenchmen probably 
thought her a pleased and animated com- 
panion. But Miss Bumey, delicate, sleepy, 
fatigued, loathing cards, and inwardly re- 
bellious at her fate, must have made the game 
drag sadly before bedtinie. Itwasadreaiy 
/ waste of moments for her ; but a less intoler- 
ant partisan than Macaulay would have some 
sympathy to spare for poor Madame Schwel- 
lenberg, who, like most women of rank, adored 
the popular pastime, and who doubtless found 
the distinguished young novelist a very unsat* 
isf actory associate. 

It is salutary to turn from Miss Bumey and 
her wrathful historian to the letters of Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, mother of the Regent d'Or- 
l^ans, and see how the oj^ressive monotony of 
the French court was cheerfully endured for 
fifty years by a woman exiled from home and 
kindred, whose pleasures were few, whose an- 
noyances were manifold* Madame would have 
enjoyed nothing better than a bowl of beer. 
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soup, or a dish of sausages eaten in congenial 
company. She lunched daily alone, on hated 
French messes, stared at by twenty footmen, 
from .whose supercilious eyes she was glad to 
escape with hunger still unsatisfied. Madame 
detested sermons. She listened to them end« 
lessly without complaint, and was grateful for 
the occasional privilege of a nap. Madame 
liked cards. She was not permitted to play, 
nor even to show herself at the lansquenet 
table. She never gambled, — in fact, she had 
no money, — and it was a fancy of her hus- 
band's that she brought him ill luck by hover- 
ing near. Neither was she allowed to retire. 
^ All the old women who do not play have to 
be entertained by me," she writes with sur- 
passing good humor. '^This goes on from 
seven to ten, and makes me yawn frightfully." 
Supper was eaten at the royal table, where the 
guests often waited three quarters of an hour 
for the king to appear, and where nobody 
spoke a word during the meal. *^I live as 
though I were quite alone in the world," con- 
fesses this friendless exile to her favorite a 
correspondent, the Baugravine Louise. *^ But 
I am resigned to such a state of things, and 
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I meddle in nothing." Here was a woman 
trained to the endurance of Qpnui. The theatre 
and the chase were her sole amusements ; let* 
ter-writing was her only occupation. Her 
healthy German nature had in it no trace of 
languor, no bitterness bom of useless rebellion 
against fate. She knew how to accept the in- 
evitable, and how to enjoy the accidental ; and 
this double philosophy ajfforded her something 
closely resembling content. Napoleon, it is 
said, once desired some comedians to play 
at court, and M. de Talleyrand gravely an- 
nounced to the audience waiting to hear them, 
'« Gentlemen, the emperor earnestly requests 
you to be amused." Had Charlotte Elizabeth 
— long before laid to sleep in St. Denis — • 
been one of that patient group, she would have 
literally obeyed the royal commands. She 
would have responded with prompt docility to 
any offered entertainment This is not an easy 
task. ^^ Amuse me, if you can find out how to 
do it," was the melancholy direction of Eiche- 
lieu to Boisrobert, when the pains of ennui 
grew unbearable, and even kittens ceased to 
be diverting. Amuse I amuse I amuse ! is the 
plea of a weariness as wide as the world, and 
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as old as hamanity. Aiiiuse me for a litde 
while, tliat I may think I have escaped from I 
myself. 

tt is curious that England should have to^ 
borrow from France the word ^^ ennui," while ' 
the French are unanimous in their opinion that 
the thing itself is emphatically of English 
growtiu The old rhyme, 

*^ Jean Bosblf ^eaysr, 
Qni pendH Boi-mdme poor ae dtennnyer,** 

has never lost its application, though the pres- 
ent generation of English-speaking men are 
able to digest a great deal of dullness without 
seeking such violent forms of relief. In fact, 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, prompt to offer an unwel- 
come criticism, explains the amazing popu- 
larity of the psychological and religiously 
irreligious novel on the ground that the genre I 
\ennuyeux^ which no Frenchman can bring 
himself to pardon, is the one form of litera- 
ture which his countrjrmen thoroughly enjoy. 
They have a kindly tolerance for stupid people 
as well, and the_ ill-natured term ^^ bore ^' has 
only forced itself of late years upon an urbane 
and long-suffering public. Johnson's diction- «• 
sury is innocent of the word, though Johnson 
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' hiiwwftlf was well acquainted with the article. 
As late as 1822, a reviewer in ^^Colbum's 
^ Magazine " entreats his readers to use the word 
^ bore ; " to write it, if they please ; to print 
it, even, if necessary. Why shrink from 
the expression, when the creature itself is so 
eonunon, and *^ daily gaining ground in the 
eoontry **? 

Before this date, however, one English 
writer had given to literature some priceless 
ilhiatrations of the species. *^ Could we but 
atady our bores as Bliss Austen must have 
studied hers in her country village," says 
lbs. Sitchie, ^ what a delightful world this 
aught be!** But I seriously doubt whether 
any real enjoyment oould be extracted from 
Mias BalesK or Mr. Sushworih, or Sir William 
Lttc«s« in the flesh. If we knew them, we 
should probably feel preeiaety as did Emma 
X\\%^%dho«sis and Maiia Bertram, and Elizabeth 
lV«itt^ — va$tfy weaiy of their company. 
l)ft feipot^ fMilr thor brief q[>pearanoes make 
iW rKM j^ttiknieii bores so divortang, even in 
t^*4k>«i ; Mftd Mkis Bales, I must confess, taxes 
^x y^iMMM^ «MNly« She is so ^nesome that 
nW ui^Mi aiid I am invariaUy tempted to do 
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what her less fortunate townspeople would have 
gladly done, — run away from her to mor9 
congenial society. Surely comedy ceases, and 
tragedy begins, when poor Jane Fairfax es- 
capes from the strawberry party at Donwell, 
and seeks, under the burning noonday sun, 
the blessed relief of solitude. *' We all know 
at times what it is to be ^j^gaijed in spirits. 
Mine, I admit, are exhausted," is the confes- 
sion wrung from the silent lips of a girl who 
has borne all that human nature can bear 
from Miss Bates's affectionate solicitude. Per- 
haps the best word ever spoken upon the cre- 
ation of such characters in novels comes from 
Cardinal Newman. ^^ It is very difficult," he 
says, ^^ to delineate a bore in a narrative, for 
the simple reason that he is a bore. A tale 
must aim at condensation, but a bore acts in 
solution. It is only in the long run that he 
is ascertained." And when he is ascertained, 
apd his identity established beyond reach of 
doubt, what profit have we in his desolating 
perfections? Miss Austen was far from en- 
joying t^e dull people whom she knew in life. 
We have the testimony of her letters to this 
effect. Has not Mrs. Stent, otherwise lost to 
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fame, been crowned with direful immortality 
as the Yeoman who bored Jane Austen ? ^^ We 
may come to be Mrs. Stents ourselves," she 
writes, with f apile self-reproach at her impa- 
tience, ^^ unequal to anything, and unwelcome 
to anybody;" an apprehension manifestly 
manufactured out of nothingness to strengthen 
some wavering purpose of amendment. Stu- 
pidity is acknowledged to be the one natural 
gift which cannot be cultivated, and Miss 
Austen wdl knew it lay beyond her grasp. 
With as much sincerity could Emma Wood- 
house have said, ^^ I may come in time to be a 
second Miss Bates/* 

: There is a small, compact, and enviable mi- 
nority among us, who, through no merit of 

^ their own, are incapable of being bored, and 
consequently escape the endless pangs of en- 
nui. They are so clearly recognized as a body 
that a great deal of the world's work is pre- 
pared especially for their entertainment and 
instruction. Books are written for them, ser- 
mons are preached to them, lectures are given 
to them, papers are read to them, societies 
and dubs are organized for them, discussions 
after the order of Melchizedek are carried on 
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monotonously in their behalf. A brand new 
S|^ool of fiction has been invented for their 
exclusive diversion; and several complicated 
systems of religion have been put together for 
theb recent edification. It is hardly a matter 
of surprise tJ^t, fed on such mLts. they 
should wax scornful, and deride their Jumgiy 
fellow-creatures. It is even less amazing that 
these fellow-creatures should weary from time 
to time of the crumbs that fall from their 
table. It is told of ^my the younger that, 
being invited to a dinner, he consented to come 
on the express condition that the conversation 
should abound in Socratic discourses. Here 
wafi a man equally insensible to ennui and to \ 
the sufferings of others. The guests at that 
ill-starred banquet appear to have been sacri- 
ficed as ruthlessly as the fish and. game they 
ate. They had not even the loophole of escape 
which Mr. Bagehot contemplates so admir- 
ingly in Paradise Lost. Whenever Adam's 
remarks expand too obviously into a sermon, 
^'Eve, in the most discreet and wife-like manner, 
steps sofUy away, and refreshes herself with 
slumber. Indeed, when we come to think of 
it, conversation between these two must have 
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good folks rejoicing at it ? Or rather, can you 
mention to me any one who has not been in 
raptures when He could communicate such 
glad tidings ? The goutiest man would go on 
foot to tell his friend of it at midnight ; and 
would cross the Neva for the purpose, when 
he doubt«d whether the ice would bear him." 
Here, indeed, is the very soul and essence of 
ennui ; not tbe virtuous sentiment which r&- 
Tolts at tlie disclbaure of another's fatdts, bat 
•'that deep and deadly ennni ^^life which wel- 
comes evil as a distraction. iThe same selfish ' 
Iqeaitade which made the gladiatorial eombats 
a pleasant eight for the jgded eyes which wit- 
nessed them finds relief for its t^^usnesa to- |/ 
day in the swift destruction of confidence and 
reputatdonT^ 

There is a curious and melimcholy fable of 
Leopardi's in which be seeks to explain what 
always puzzled him sorely, the continued en- 
durance of life. In the beginning, he says, 
the gods gave to men an existence without 
care, and an earth without eviL The world 
was small, and easily traversed. No seas di- 
vided it, no mountains rose frowning from its 
bosom, no extremes of heat or cold a£Bicted . 
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generally sure to be the sufferer by a joke ; *' 
and, fortified with this assurance, he confesses 
to a frank delight in the comic parts of the 
Arabian Nights, although reoogni2dng keenly 
the spirit of cruelty that underlies them, and 
aware that they ^^ carry the principle of callous 
indifference in a jest as far as it can go.*' 
Don Quixote, too, he stoutly affirms to be as 
fitting a subject for merriment as Sancho 
Panza. Both are laughable, and both are 
meant to be laughed at ; the extravagances of 
each being pitted dexterously against those of 
the other by a great artist in the ridiculous. 
But he is by no means insensible to the ohami 
and goodness of the ^^ ingenious gentleman ; " 
for fifympathy is the legitimate attribute of 
humor, and even where the humorist seems 
most pitiless, and even brutal, in his apprehen- 
sion of the absurd, he has a living tenderness 
for our poor humanity which is so rich in its 
absnTdiC. 

Hazlitt's definition of wit and humor is per- 
haps as good as any definition is ever likely to 
be; that is, it expresses a half-truth with a 
great deal of reasonableness and accuracy. 
*^ Humor," he says, ^^is the describing the 
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Indicrons as it is in itself ; wit is the exposing 
it bj comparing or contrasting it with some- , 
thing else. Humor is the growth of nature \ 
and accident; wit is the product of art and 
fancy. Humor, as it is shown in books, is an / 
imitation of the natural or acquired absurdities i 
of mankind, or of the ludicrous in accident, I 
situation, and character; wit is the illustrating 
and heightening the sense of that absurdity by \ 
some sudden and unexpected likeness or oppo- 
sition of one thii^ to another, which sets off 
the quality we laugh at or despise in a still 
more contemptible or striking point of view." 
This is perhaps enough to show us at least 
one cause of the endless triumph of humor over 
wit, — a triumph due to its doser affinity with 
the simple and elementary conditions of hnm«i 
nature and life. Wit is artificial ; hiunor is 
natural. Wit is accidental; humor is inevi- 
table* Wit is bom of conscious effort; humor, 
of the allotted ironies of fate. Wit can be 
oxprossed only in language; humor can be 
il<^vt^Io)>od sufficiently in situation. Wit is tiie 
)>l)j^*lKh\^ of the intelleotaal, or the weapon of 
l)iinbl<^ mimU ; humor is the possession of all 
Morti md eoaditioiis of m»L Wit is tm]^ 
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what Shelley falsely ima^ned virtue to be, 
" a refinement of civilized life ; " humor ia the 
property of all races in every stage of develop- 
ment. Wit poseeases a species of immortality, 
and for many generations holds its own; 
humor ia truly immortal, and as long as the 
eye sees, and the ear hears, and the heart 
beats, it will be our privilege to laugh at the 
pleasant absurdities which require no other 
seed or nurture than man's endless interoourse 
with man. 

Nevertheless, an understanding of the differ- 
ences in nations and in epochs helps us to the 
enjoyment of many humorous situations. We 
should know something of England and of 
Jndia to appreciate the peculiar horror with 
which Lord Minto, on reaching Calcutta, be- 
held the fourteen male attendants who stood 
in his chamber, respectfully prepared to help 
him into bed ; or his still greater dismay at 
being presented by the rajah of Bali with 
seven slaves, — five little boys and two little 
girls, — all of whom cost the conscientious 
governor-general a deal of trouble and expense 
before they were properly disposed of, and in a 
fair way to leam their alphabet and catechism. 
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Tet perlia]>s a deeper knowledge of lime and 
character is needed to sound the depths of Sir 
Bobert Wfdpole's cynical observation, '^ Grati- 
tude is a lively sense of future favors;*' al- 
tixough aus is kdeed a lype of witticism which 
possesses inherent vitality, not depending upon 
any pky of words or double meanings, but 
striking deep root into the fundamental fail- 
ings of the human heart. 

It is in its simplest forms, however, that 
humor enjoys a world-wide actuaHty, and is 
the connecting link of all times and places and 
people. ^^ Let us start from laughter," says M. 
Edmond Scherer, ^^ since laughter is a thing 
familiar to every one. It is excited by a sense 
of the ridiculous, and the ridiculous arises 
from the contradiction between the use of a 
thing and its intention." Even that common- 
est of all themes, a fellow-creature slipping or 
falling, M. Scherer holds to be provocative of 
mirth; and in selecting this elementary ex- 
ample he bravely drives the matter back to its 
earliest and rudest principles. For it is a 
weapon in the hands of the serious that such 
casualties, which should excite instant sym- 
pathy and alarm, awaken laughter only in 
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those who are too foolish or too bnital to ex- 
perience any other sensation. It would seem, 
indeed, that the sight of a man falling on the 
ice or in the mud cannot be, and ought not to 
be, very amusing. But before we frown se- 
verely and forever upon such vulgar jests, let 
us turn for a moment to a well-known essay, 
and see what Charles Lamb has to plead in 
their extenuation : — 

^ "I am by nature extremely susceptible of 
street affronts; the jeers and taunts of the 
populace; the low-bred triumph they display 
over the casual trip or splashed stockiiig of a 
gentleman. Yet I can endure the jocularity 
of a young sweep with something more than 
forgiveness. In the last winter but one, pacing 
along Cheapside with my accustomed precipi- 
tation when I walk westward, a treacherous 
slide brought me upon my back in an instant. 
I scrambled up with pain and shame enough, 
— yet outwardly trying to face it down, as if 
nothing had happened, — when the roguish 
grin of one of these young wits encountered 
me. There he stood, pointing me out with his 
dusky finger to the mob, and to a poor woman 
(I suppose his niother) in particular, till the 
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tears for the exquisiteness of the fun (so he 
thought it) worked themselves out at the cor- 
ners of his poor red eyes, red from many a pre- 
vious weeping, and soot-inflamed, yet twinkling 
through all with such a joy, snatched out of 
desolation, that Hogarth — but Hogarth has 
got him already (how could he miss him ?) in 
the March to Finchley, grinning at the pieman ; 

— there he stood, as he stands in the picture, 
irremovable, as if the jest was to last forever, 
with such a maximum of glee and minimum 
of mischief in his mirth — for the grin of a 
genuine sweep hath absolutely no malice in it 

— that I could have been content, if the honor 
of a gentleman might endure it, to have re* 
mained his butt and his mockery till mid* 
night." 

Ah, prince of kindly humorists, to whom 
ihall we go but to you for tears and laughter, 
and pastime and sympathy, and jests and 
gentle tolerance, and all things needed to make 
light our trouble-burdened hearts I 

It is not worth while to deny or even to 
soften the cruel side of humor, though it is a 
far more grievous error to overlook its gener- 
ous forbearance. The humorist's view of life 
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is essentially genial; but he has given stout 
blows in his day, and the sound of his vigorous 
warfare . rings harshly in our unaccustomed 
ears. *^ The old giants of English fun " were 
neither soft^poken nor soft-handed gentry, 
and it seems to us now and then as if they 
laid about them with joyous and indiscriminate 
activity. Even Dickens, the last and greatest 
of his race, and haunted often to his fall by 
the beckoning of mirthless modern phantoms, 
shows in his earlier work a good deal of this 
gleeful and unhesitating belligerency. The 
scenes between old WeUer and Mr. Stiggins 
might be successfully acted in a spirited 
puppet-show, where conversation is of less 
importance than well-timed and well-bestowed 
pommeling. But we have now reached that 
point of humane seriousness when even puppet- 
shows cannot escape their educational respon- 
sibilities, and when Punch and Judy are 
gravely censured for teaching a lesson in bru- 
tality. The laughter of generations, which 
should protect and hallow the little manikins 
at play, counts for nothing by the side of their 
irresponsible naughtiness, and their cheerful 
disregard of all our moral standards. Yet 
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here, too, Hazlitt has a seasonable word of 
defense, holding indeed that he who invented 
such diverting pastimes was a benefactor to 
his species, and gave us something which it 
was rational and healthy to enjoy. *^ We place 
the mirth and glee and triumph to onr own 
accoimt," he says, ^^and we know that the 
bangs and blows the actors have received go 
for nothing as soon as the showman pats them 
up in his box, and marches off quietly with 
them, as jugglers of a less amusing description 
sometimes mar^h off with the wrongs and 
rights of mankind in their pockets." It has 
been well said that wit requires a good head ; 
humor, a good heart; and fun, high spirits. 
Punch's spirits, let us hasten to admit, toe 
considerably in advance of his head and heart; 
yet nevertheless he is wanting neither in 
acuteness nor in the spirit of good-f etlowahip. 
He has hearkened to the advice given by 
Seneca many years ago, ** Jest without bit- 
terness"! and has practiced this delightful 
accomplishment for centuries, as befits the 
most conservative joker in the world. 

Another reproach urged against humor 
rather than wit is its somewhat complicated 
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system of lying ; and much well-merited seyeiv 
iiy has been expended upon such questionable 
diversions as hoaxing, quizzing, ^ selling," and 
other variations of the game, the tities of 
which have long since passed away, leaving 
their substance behind them. It woidd be 
easy, but untrue, to say that real humor has 
nothing whatever to do with these unworthy 
offshoots, and never encourages their growth. 
The fact remains that they spring from a great 
humorous principle, and one which critics have 
been prompt to recognize, and to embody in 
language as clear and unmistakable as possible* 
^* Lying," says Hazlitt, ^^is a species of wit 
and humor. To lay anything to a person's 
charge from which he is perfectiy free shows 
spirit and invention ; and the more incredible 
the effrontery the greater is the joke." *^ The 
terrors of Sancho," observes M. Scherer, ^* the 
rascalities of . Scapin, the brags of Falstaff, 
amuse us because of their disproportion with 
circumstances, or their disagreement with 
facts." Just as Charles Lamb humanizes a 
brutal jest by turning it against himself, so 
Sir Walter Scott gives amusing emphasis to a 
lie by directing it against his own personality. 
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description of himaelf in his journal as a 
** pebble-hearted cur," the occasion being his 
parting with the emotional Madame Mirbel, is 
truly humorous, because of its remoteness from 
the truth. There axe plenty of men who could 
have risked using the phrase without exciting 
in us that sudden sense of incongruity which 
is a legitimate source of laughter. A delight- 
ful instance of efiErontery, which shows both 
spirit and invention, is the story told by Sir 
Francis Doyle of the highwayman who, having 
attacked and robbed Lord Derby and his 
friend Mr. Grenville, said to them with re- 
proachful candor, ^* What scoundrels you must 
be to fire at gentlemen who risk their livea^ 
upon the road ! " As for the wit that lies in 
playful misstatements and exaggerations, we 
must search for it in the riotous humor of 
Lamb's letters, where the true and the false 
are often so inextricably commingled that it is 
a hopeless task to separate facts from fancies. 
** I shall certainly go to the naughty man for 
fibbing," writes Lamb, with soft laughter; and 
the devout apprehension may have been justly 
shared by Edward Fitzgersdd, when he de- 
scribes the parish church at Woodbridge as 
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being so dunp that the fungi grew in great 
numbers aboat the ootnmunion taUe. 

A keen sense of the absurd is so little reU 
ished by those who have it not that it is too 
often considered solely as a weapon of <^ense, 
and not as a shield against the countleBB ills 
that come to man through lack of sanity and 
judgment. There is a well-defined impression 
in the world that the satirist, like the devil, 
roams abroad, seeking whom he may devoar, 
and generally devonring ihe best ; whereas his 
position is often that of the besieged, who 
defends himself with the sharpest weapons at 
his command gainst a host of invading evils. 
There are many things in life so radically un- 
wholesome that it is not safe to approach them 
save with laughter as a disinfectant ; and whtti 
people cannot laugh, the moral atmosphere 
grows stagnant, and nothing is too morbid, too 
preposterous, or too mischievous to meet with 
sympathy and solemn assurances of good will. 
This is why a sense of the ridiculous has been 
justly called the guardian of our minor morals, 
rendering men in some measure dependent 
upon the judgments of their associates, and 
laying the basis jf that decorum and propriety 
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of cx>ndact which is a necessary condition of 
human life, and upon which is founded the 
great charm of intercourse between equals. 
From what pitfalls of vanity and self-assurance 
have we been saved by this ever-v^tchful pres- 
ence I Into what abysmal follies have we 
fallen when she withholds her restraining 
hand I Shelley's letters are perhaps the 
strongest argument in behalf of healthy hu- 
mor that literature has yet offered to the 
world* Only a man burdened with an ^*in- 
Yincible repugnance to the comic " could have 
gravely penned a sentence like this: '* Cer- 
tainly a saint may be amiable, — she may be 
ao; but then she does not understand, — has 
ne^eeted to investigate the reli^on whidi re- 
tiring, modest prejudice leads her to profess." 
Only a man afflicted with what Mr. Arnold 
mildly calls an ^inhuman" lack of humor 
oould have written thus to a female frigid: 
^The Flinch language you already know; 
amU if the great name of Bousseau did not 
retUH!4ii it, it would have been perhaps as well 
that \iMi had remained ignorant of itT Our 
natunJ pkasure at this verdict may be agree- 
a^y iMJghtmed by placing alongside of ii 
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Madame de Stael's moderate statement, ^^ Con- 
versation, like talent, exists only in France/' 
And such robust expressions of opinion give 
us our clearest insight into at least one of the 
dangers from which a sense of the ridiculous 
rescues its fortunate possessor. 

When all has been said, however, we must 
admit that edged tools are dangerous things to 
handle, and not infrequently do much hurt. 
*^ The art of being humorous in an agreeable 
way " is as difficult in our day as in the days 
of Marcus Aurelius, and a disagreeable exer- 
cise of this noble gift is as unwelcome now as 
then. ^^ Levity has as many tricks as the kit- 
ten," says Leigh Hunt, who was quite capable 
of illustrating and proving the truth of his as- 
sertion, and whose scratching at times closely 
resembled the less playful maiiif estations of a 
full-grown cat. Wit is the salt of conversation, 
not the food, and few things in the world are 
more weaiying aum a sarcastic attitude towards 
life. ** Je goute ceux qui sont raisonnables, et 
me divertis des extravagants," says Uranie, in 
** La Critique de TEcole dea Femmes ; " and 
even these words seem to tolerant ears to savor 
unduly of arrogance. The best use we can make 
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aeiitiinent. The two fine ladies, who have been 
Btriying hud to play their parts, and only let- 
ting slip oooasional oaths, affect great displea- 
8016 at his laxness, and at once begin a very dis- 
ereet and serious dialogue upon virtue. ^Inthis 
my wife, the chaplain, and I soon joined ; and 
tiie squire himself was at last brought to con- 
teas a sense of sorrow for his former excesses. 
We talked of the pleasures of temperance, and 
nf the sunshine of the mind unpolluted with 
guilt I was so well pleased that my little 
ones were kept up beyond the usual time, to 
be edified by so much good conversation. Mr. 
Thonihill even went beyond me, and demanded 
if I had any objection to giving prayers. I 
joyfully embraced the proposal; and in tins 
manner Ihe night was passed in a most com- 
fortable way, tin at length the company began 
to think of returning.** What a picture it is I 
What an admirably humorous situation I 
What easy toleiance in the treatment! We 
lao^ but even in our lan^iter we know that 
not for the space of a passing breatii does 
Qoldsmith yield his own sympathy, or divert 
ours, away from Ihe just cause of innocence 
and truth. 
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n men of real wit harts been more nomer^ 
cos in the world than men of real humor, it is 
because diBcemment and lenity, mirth and 
oonoiliaticai, are qualities which do not blend 
easily witii the natural asperity of our race. 
Humor has been somewhat daringly defined as 
" a sympathy for the seamy side of things." 
It does not hover on the borders of the light 
and trifling ; it does not linger in that keen 
and oonrtly atmosphere which is the chos^i 
playgroond of wit ; but diffusing itself subtly 
throughout all natare, reveals to us life, — life 
which we love to oaosider and to judge from 
some pet standpoint of our own, but which is so 
big and wonderful, uid good and bad, and fine 
and terrible, that our little peaks of observa. 
tioQ command only a ^impse of the mysteries 
we are so ready and willing to solve. Thus, tlie 
degree of wit unbodied in an old story is a mat- 
ter of muoh dispute and of scant importance ; 
but when we read that Queen Elizabeth, in her 
last illness, tamed wearily away from matters 
of state, " yet delisted to hear some of dw 
* Hundred Merty Tales,* and to such was very 
attentive," we feel we have been lifted into 
the r^ons of humor, and by its sadden lig^ 
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demands of his heart and of his reason* The 
humorist feels the imperfections of reality, 
and resigns himself to them with good temper, 
knowing that his own satisfaction is not the 
rale of things, and that the formula of the 
universe is necessarily larger than the prefer- 
ences of a single one of the accidental beings 
of whom the universe is composed. He is be- 
yond doubt the true philosopher." 

This is a broad statement; yet to endure 
life smilingly is no ignoble task; and if the 
humors of mankind are inseparably blended 
with all their impulses and actions, it \b worth 
while to consider bravely the value of quali^ 
ties so subtle and fin^reaching in their influ' 
ences. Steele, as we know, dressed the invad* 
ing bailiffs in liveries, and amazed his guests 
by the number and elegance of his retainers. 
Sydney Smith &stened antlers on his sheep, 
for the gratification of a lady who thought he 
ou{^t to have deer in his park. Sudi elabo- 
rate jests, born of invincible gayety and high 
spirits, seem childish to our present adult 
seriousness ; and we are too impatient to wn, 
derstand that they represent an attitnde, and 
a veiy healthy attitude, towards life. The 
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imqnily of Steele's career lay in liis repeatedly 
mimiDg into debt, not in the admirable temper 
with which he met die oonseqaences of that 
debt when they were forced upon him ; and 
if the censorious aie disposed to believe that 
a less happy disposition would have avoided 
these consequences, let them oonsider die car 
reera of poor Eichard Savage and other mis- 
anthropic prodigals. As for Sydney Smidi, 
he followed Burton's excellent counsel, " Go 
cm then merrily to heaven ; " and lus path was 
none the less straight because it was smoothed 
by lan^ter. That which must be borne had 
! best be borne cheerfully, and sometimes a 
single telling stroke of wit, a single word rich 
in manly humor, reveals to ua that tme cour- 
age, that fine philosophy, which endures and 
even tolerates the vicissitudes of ' fortune, 
without for a moment relinqoishing its honest 
hold upon the right. Mr. Lang has told us 
such a little story of the verger in a Saxon 
town who was wont to show visitors a silver 
mouse, which had been offered by the women 
to the Blessed Vugin that she might rid the 
town of mice. A Prussian officer, with that 
prompt brutality which loves to offend reli^ous 
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sentiment it does not share, asked jeeringly, 
^Are you saeh fools as to believe that the 
creatoies went a¥^7 because a silver mouse 
was dedicated ? " ** Ah, no," replied the ver- 
ger, ^or long ago we should have offered a 
silver Prussian.'* 

It IS the often-expressed opinion of Leigh 
Hmit that although wit and humor may be 
found in perfection apart from each other, yet 
tiieir best work is shared in common. Wit 
separated from humor is but an element of 
sport; ^a laughing jade," with petulant 
whims mi fancies, which runs away with our \ 
discretion, confuses our wisdom, and mocks at \ 
holy charity ; yet adds greatly, withal, to the 
buoyancy and popularity of life. It makes 
gentlefolk laugh, — a difficult task, says Mo- 
li^re; it scatters our faculties, and ^^ bears 
them off deridingly i^to pastime." It is a 
fire-gleam in our dull world, a gift of the gods, 
who love to provide weapons for the amuse- 
ment and discomfiture of mankind. But hu- \ 
mor stands on conmion soil, and breathes our 
common air. The kindly contagion of its 
mirth lifts our hearts from their personal ap- 
prehension of life's grievances, and links us 
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together in a bond of mutual tears and laugh-* 
ter. If it be powerless to mould existence, or 
even explain it to our satisfaction, it can give 
us at least some basis for philosophy, some 
scope for sympathy, and sanity, and endurance. 
*^ The perceptions of the contrasts of human 
destiny," says M. Scherer, "by a man who 
does not sever himself from humanity, but 
who takes his own shortcomings and those of 
his dear fellow-creatures cheerfully,— this is 
the essence of humor." 
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Uwj were written. A more serious loss is the 
total Skbeenoe of any minnte information or 
gossip upon current topics in the mass of 
modem coiiespondenoe. The letter which is 
so useful to historians, which shows us, and 
shows OS as nothing else can eyer do, the ordi- 
naiy, eireiy-day life of prominent men and 
womeo, this letter has also disappeared, and 
lliere is nothing to take its place. We can 
reoonstmct the England, or at least the Lon- 
don of Greorge IL and George III. from the 
pages of Horace Walpde. Who is there 
likely to hand down in this fashion to a com- 
ing gmeiation the England of Queen Victoria? 
Neither does the fact of Walpole's being by 
M> means a bigot in the matter of truth-teUing 
inteifere with his real yalue. He lies con- 
sdousfy and with a set purpose here and there; 
he is onoonaoioasly and even ineritably vera- 
oious in the main. There are some points, 
observes Mr. Bagehot, on which almost every- 
body's letters are true. ^ The delineation of 
a recurring and familiar Hf e is beyond the 
reach of a fraudulent fancy. Horace Walpole 
was not a very scrupulous narrator, yet it was 
too much trouble, even for him, to tell lies 
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on many things. His stories and conspic- 
uous scandals are no doubt often unfounded ; 
but there is a gentle undercurrent of daily 
unremarkable life and manners which he 
eyidently assumed as a datum for his histor- 
ical imagination." 

We may be quite sure, for example, on his 
testimony, that people of fashion went to 
Banelagh two hours after the music was over, 
because it was thought vulgar to go earlier; 
that Lord Derby's cook gave him warning, 
rather than dress suppers at three o'clock in 
the morning; that when a masked ball was 
given by eighteen young noblemen at Soho, 
the mob in the street stopped the fine coaches, 
held up torches to the windows, and demanded 
to have the masks pulled off and put on at 
their pleasure, ^^but all with extreme good- 
humor and civility;" that he, Horace Wal- 
pole, one night at Yauxhall, helped Lady 
Caroline Petersham to mince seven chickens 
in a china dish, which chickens ** Lady Caro- 
line stewed over a lamp, with three pats of 
butter and a flagon of water, stirring and rat- 
tling and laughing, and we every minute ex- 
pecting to have the dish fly about our ears ; " 
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pole, and not Thomas Babington Macaulay: 
therefore Macaulay despised him, and called 
on all his readers to despise him too. We can 
only have recourse to Mr. Lang's philosophy : 
" 'T is a wide world, my masters ; there is room 
for both." Walpole is the prince of letter- 
writers, because writing letters was the inspi- 
ration, the ruling passion of his life, and he 
was preeminently qualified for the task. It 
has been well said that had some evil chance 
wrecked him, like Robinson Crusoe, upon a 
desert island, he would have gone on writing 
letters just the same, and waited for a ship to 
cany them away. This is a pleasant conceit, 
because the spectacle of Horace Walpole on a 
desert isknd is one which captivates the idle 
fancy. Think of his little airs and graces, his 
courtly affectations, his fine clothes and frip- 
pery, his dainty epicureanism, his sense of 
good comradeship, aU thrown away upon a 
desert island, and upon the society of a parrot 
and a goat. What malicious tales he would 
have been forced to invent about the parrot I 
It is best not to believe evil of any one upon 
Walpole's word^ especially not of any one who 
had ever attacked Sir Robert's ministry i for 
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Honee*s filial piely took the Teiy exdusiye 
foiiD o£ nnd^iig easmtj to all his father's po- 
litical oppoiientB. Bat when we have passed 
over and tried to f oiget all that is spiteful and 
eanstic and eouae in these celebrated letters, 
there is a great deal left, a great deal that is 
not e^en the cmrent gossip of the day. He 
goes to Paris in 1765, and finds that laughing 
is out of fashion in that onoe gay capitaL 
**0ood folks! ** he cries, ^^they have no time 
to laugh. There are God and the king to be 
polled down first, and men and women, one 
and all, are devootly employed in the demoli- 
tion. They think me quite pro&ne for having 
my belief left" A few years later, Walpole 
sees dearly that French ]xilitics must end in 
** despotism, a dyil war, or assassination." 
The age is not, he says, as he onoe thought, 
an age of abortion; but rather *^an age of 
seeds which are to produce strange crops here- 
after." Surely, even Maoaulay might aUow 
that these are the words of a thinker, of a 
prophet, perhaps, standing unheeded in the 
market-place. 

Granted, then, that the light-article letter, 
and the letter which gives us material with' 
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which to fill up the gaps and crannies of his- 
tory, which holds the life of the past embalmed 
in its faded pages, have disappeared, perhaps 
forever. There is another letter which has not 
disapx)eared, which never can disappear as long 
as man stays man and woman, woman, — the 
letter which reveals to us the personaliiy of 
the writer ; which is dear and valuable to us 
because in it his hand stretches out frankly 
from the past, and draws us to his side. It 
may be long or short, carefully or carelessly 
written, full of useful information or full of 
idle nonsense. We do not stop to ask. It is 
enough for us to know from whom it came. 
And the finest type of such a letter may surely 
be found in the well-loved correspondence of 
Charles Lamb. If we eliminated from his 
pages all critical matter, all those shrewd and 
admirable verdicts upon prose and verse ; if 
we cut out ruthlessly such scraps of news 
as they occasionally convey ; if we banished 
all references to celebrated, people, from the 
*^ obnoxious squeak " of Shelley's voice to the 
generous sympathy expressed for Napoleon, we 
should still have left* — the writer himself, 
which is all that we desire. We should still 
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ters reflect nothing of the political tumult, the 
stirring warfare, amid which he lived, it is 
interesting to place by their side the contem- 
porary letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, the first 
Earl of Minto, a correspondence the princi- 
pal charm of which is the reyelation it makes 
of a nature so fine and brave, so upright and 
honorable, so wise and strong and good, that 
we can best understand the secfet of England's 
greatness when we know she has given birth 
to such sons. To study the life of a man who 
played so prominent a part in home and foreign 
politics is to study the history of Europe dur- 
ing those troubled years. In Lord Minto's 
letters we follow breathlessly the desperate 
struggle with Napoleon, the ceaseless wran- 
gling of the Allies, the dangerous rebellions in 
Ireland, the grave perplexities of the Indian 
empire ; and besides these aU-important topics, 
we have side-lights thrown upon social life. 
We learn, for instance, that Mrs. Crewe, the 
celebrated beauty and toast of the Whigs, 
liked good conversation, and took an interest 
and even a part, writes Sir Gilbert naively to 
bis wife, *^in all subjects which men would 
naturally talk of when not in woman's com- 
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Moses was a little lad, by an Egyptian gentle- 
man named Pambesa to a friend named Ame- 
nemapt, and giving a very Uvely and minute 
account of the city of Barneses, which Pam- 
besa was then happily visiting for the first 
time. We have all of us had just such let- 
ters from our absent friends, and have read 
them with mingled pleasure, and envy, and ir- 
ritation. Pambesa the traveler is not disposed 
to spare Amenemapt the stay-at-home any de- 
tail of what he is missing. Never was there 
such a oily of the gods as this particular town 
of Barneses which Amenemapt was not des- 
tined to see. There might be found the best 
of good Uving ; vines, and fig-trees, and onion 
beds, and nursery gardens. Stout drinkers 
too were its jovial inhabitants, with a variety 
of strong Uquors, sweet syrups richer than 
honey, red wine, and very exceUent imported 
beer. Its women were aU well dressed, and 
curled their hair enticingly, smoothing it with 
sweet oiL They stood at their doors, hold- 
ing nosegays in their hands, and presenting 
a very alluring appearance to this gay and 
shameless Pambesa, who could hardly make up 
his mind to pass them coldly by. Altogether, 
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Barneses was an exceedingly pleasant town to 
visit, and^the Egyptian gentleman was baving 
a yery jolly time of it, and we, reading his 
oorrespondenoe, fall to thinking that human 
nature before the Exodus was uncommonly 
like human nature to-day. This is one of the 
delights of letter-reading, that it reveals to us, 
not only the life of the past, but, better still, 
the people of the past, our brothers and sis- 
ters who, being dead, still live in their written 
pages. For the scholar the interest lies in 
what Pambesa has to tell ; for the rest of us 
the interest lies in Pambesa himself, who, so 
many thousand years ago, drank the bitter 
beer, and stared at the pretty girls standing 
curled and flower-bedecked, with those de- 
mure, faint smiles which c^ituries cannot alter 
or impair. 

So it continues, as we run swiftly down the 
years, the bulk of correspondence increasing 
enormously at every stage, until we reach such 
monuments of industry as the famous Cecil 
letters, preserved at Hatfield, and comprising 
over thirty thousand documents. . It is pleasant 
to feel we need read none of these, and that, 
if we search for character, we may find it in 
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tluriy words as well as in ihirty thousand rolls 
of musty parchment. We may find it surely 
in that historic note dispatched by Ann^ 
G>untess of Dorset, to Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Secretary of State under Charles IL, who 
^ jLer to appoint a courtier as mLmber 
from Appleby. Nothing could weU be shorter; 
nothing could possibly be more significant. 
This is all: — 

SiB,-^I have been bullied by an usurper, I have 
been Ul-treated by a court, but I won't be dictated 
to by a subject. Tour man shall not stand. 
Ann Dorset, Pembbokb and Montgombby. 

Now if you don't feel you know Ann Dorset 
pretty weU after reading those four lines, you 
would n't know her if she left a diary as long 
as Samuel Pepys's ; and if you don't feel, after 
reading them, that she is worth the knowing, it 
is hopeless for her to try and win your regard. 
Another and still more amusing instance of 
self-revelation may be found in a manuscript 
familiar to many who have visited the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. There, among other 
precious treasures, is a collection of notes 
scribbled by Charles 11. to Clarendon, and 
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of Sir Walter's loyal stories, nor the Charles 
of Maoaulay's eloquent inyectiyes ; but Charles 
himself, our fellow mortal, and a very human 
character indeed. 

If, as Mr. Bagehot affirms, it is for the pres- 
ent day to provide models which shall make 
the art of note-writing classical, we can begin 
no better than by studying the specimens al- 
ready in our keeping. If we want humor, 
pathos, a whole tale told in half a dozen words, 
we have these things already in every sentence 
of Steele's hasty scrawls to his wife : ^^ Prue, 
Pme, look a little dressed, and be beautiful." 
— And again : " *T is the glory of a Woman, 
Prue, to be her husband's Friend and Com« 
panion, and not his Sovereign Director." — Or 
^^Good-nature, added to that beautiful form 
God has given you, would make an happinesse 
too great for Humane life." — And finally, 
*^I am, dear Prue, a little in Drink, but at 
all times, Your Faithful Husband, Richard 
Steele." 

These bare scraps of letters, briefer, many 
of them, than the *^ scandalous half-sheets" 
which Prue was wont to send in return, give 
us a tolerably clear insight into the precise 
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miflenteiia, not cbSj tfe wnter, iMt tfe Feerpi- 
ent of such nuasiTBy poor petaknt Phk, idw 
bas had aesnt mercj diovn Iter m TbaAaeaij^s 
IniDiaiit pagBO, but wboae awn fife was noi 
panwod upon a bed of roaeiL We sie eager 
to cateh these swift ^imp ses of real pei^e 
through a few caieleHs fines idnch haye 
miiacoloiisty escaped destnietkHi; or pechaps 
thioagh a brief aode in an impoEtant» biit» to 
OS, rery nninterestiDg eonunnnicatian; as, for 
example, when Mariboroog^ reopens a dis- 
patch to say that he has jnst reoeiTed word of 
the snrpiise and defeat of the Dutch general, 
Opdam. ^ Since I sealed my letter,** he writes 
with characteristic dryness, ^we haye a report 
from Breda that Opdam is beaten. I pray 
Ood it be not so, for he is yery capable of 
having it happen to him." It is difficult not to 
enjoy this, becaose, if we sat within the shadow 
of Marlborough's tent, we could not hear him 
more distinetly ; and the desire we feel to get 
nearer to the people who interest us, to know 
them as they really were, is, in the main, nat- 
ural and wholesome. Yet there must be some 
limit set to the gratification of this desire, if 
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we are to cheek the unwarranted publishing 
of private letters which has become the recog- 
nized disgrace of literature. It is hard for us 
to understand just when our curiosity ceases to 
be permissible ; it is harder still for editors to 
understand just when their privileges cease to 
be beneficial. Not man j years ago it was pos- 
sible for Mr. Bagehot to say that he took com- 
fort in thinking of Shelley as a poet about 
whom our information was mercifully incom- 
plete. Thanks to Professor Dowden, it is in- 
complete no longer ; but we have scant cause 
to congratulate ourselves on what we have 
gained by his disclosures. Mr. Froude, acting 
up to an heroic theory of friendship, ha« pU- 
loried Carlyle for the pleasure and the pain of 
gaping generations ; but there are some who 
turn away with averted eyes from the sordid, 
shameful spectacle. Within the last decade 
the reading world welcomed with acclamations 
a volume of letters from the pen of one who 
had made it his especial request that no 
such correspondence should ever be published. 
How many of those who laughed over the 
witty, whimsical, intimate, affectionate out- 
pourings of Thackeray paused to consider 
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tihe least ostentatious maimer lie knows liow^ 
the whole wide world is made acquainted with 
his diversions and his digestion, with his fee- 
blest jokes and his most tender confidences. 
The problem of what to give and what to with- 
hold must be solved by editors who, having 
laboriously collected their material, feel a nat- 
ural disposition to use it» When, as occasion- 
ally happens, the editor regards the author 
simply as his prey, he never conceives the de^ 
«»M^ of JuLdi^ »,4i.«. H.U- 
unreserved as a savage, and probably defends 
himself, as did Montaigne when reproached 
for the impropriety of his essays, by saying 
that if people do not like details of that de- 
scription they certainly take great pains to 
read them. 

Among the letters too charming to be lost, 
yet too personal and frankly confiding to be 
read without some twinges of conscience, are 
those of Edward Fitzgerald, the last man in 
all England to have coveted such posthumous 
publicity. They reveal trutiifully that kind, 
shy, proud, indolent, indifferent, and intensely 
conservative nature; a scholar without the 
prick of ambition, a critic with no desire to 
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be jnffieial, aa 
from bealtlqr and nannal ennreiita of aetivitjr. 
Yet the indiscseet poHiriiing of a prirate 
opioKHi, a hannlesa bit of critieigm suck as 
toy man bas a ri^kt to ex pj iM B to a friend, 
drew down upon this least aggxesBiYe of anthora 
abofl^ too oottne to be quoted. It is easy* to 
gM tfiat Browning dTshonored bimadf rather 
tf*#« Ht^enJd bj Ae bsntalily of his lan- 
guage. This is tnie; but, neTertlielesSy it is 
tiot {feasant to go dofwn to posterity branded 
^rith BillingBgate by a great poet; and it is 
doobly hard to bear such a weight of vituperar 
tion because a word said in a letter has been 
rnihlessly giTen to flie world. 

The unhesitating fashion in whieh women 
reveal themsehes to their correspondents 
makes it seem treachexy to read their printed 
pages. Those girlish confidences of Jane 
Ansten to Cassandra, so frank and gay, so foil 
of jokes and laughter, and country gossip, and 
idsterly affection, what a contrast they afford 
to the attitude of unbroken reserve which Miss 
Austen always presented to the worldl Yet 
now the world is free to follow eacb foolish 
little jest and to pass judgment on the wit it 
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holds. Those affectionate and. not over-wise 
ontpourings of Miss Mitf ord, with their efifiisive 
terms of endearment ; those dignified and sol- 
emn reflections of Sara Coleridge, humanized 
occasionally by a chance remark about the 
baby, or an inadvertent admission that she has 
gone down twice to supper at an evening party ; 
those keen, combative, brilliant letters of Mrs. 
Carlyle that are so bitter-sweet; those unre- 
served and purely personal communications of 
Geraldine Jewsbury which have no message 
whatever for the public ; — how much has been 
given us to which we show scant claim I It is 
true &at in the days when the Polite Letter- 
Writer ruled the land, and his baleful influence 
was felt on> every side, a great many women 
wrote elaborate missives which nobody now 
wants to read, but which were then more highly 
prized than the gossiping pages we have learned 
to love so well. These sedate blue-stockings 
told neither their own affairs nor their neigk* 
bors' ; but confined themselves to dignified gen- 
eralities, expressed with Johnsonian elegance. 
There was Miss Seward, for example, who at 
times was too ridiculous for even Scott's genial 
forbearance ; yet whose letters won her such a 
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xepataium tbat w^ find them diligently aooghi 
for, yeaiB after they were pexmed« Fancy, 
admiring groups o£ men and women listen- 
ing to Misa Seward's eelebratad epistles to 
Miss Sogers and Mips Weston, one of which 
begins: — 

^ Soothing and welcome to me, dear Sophiai 
is the regret you. express for our separation I 
Pleasant were the weelpi we have recently, 
passed togetiiier in thifi andentand embowesed 
mansion. I had strongly felt the silence and 
¥Bcanqy of tbe.d^priv^ng day on which you 
"vanished* How pnone ane our hearts per- 
versely to quarrel with the friendly ooercioii 
of employment, at the veiy instant in which it 
IB clearing tjie torpid and injurious mists of 
unavailing melancholy*" 

The letter which opens in this promising 
manner closes, as might be expected^ with a 
fervent and glowing apostrophe to the absent 
one: — 

*^ Virtuous Mendship, how pure, how sacre4 
are thy delights I Sophia, thy mind is capable 
of tasting them in aU their poignancy . Agunst 
how many of life's incidents may that capacity 
be oonsidexied as a Qoimterpoise," 
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Now, in tike last century, when people le- 
ceived letters of this kind, they did not, as we 
might suppose, laugh and tear them up. They 
treasured them saoredly in their desks, and 
read them to their young nieces and nephews, 
and made fair copies of them for less favored 
friends. Yet the same mail-bags which groaned 
under these ponderous compositions were laden 
now and then with Sir Walter's delightful 
pages, all aglow with that diffused spirit of 
healthy enjoyment, that sane and happy know- 
ledge of life, that dauntless and incomparable 
courage. Perhaps they carried some of Cow- 
per's letters, rich mines of pleasure and profit 
for us all, full to the brim of homely pleasant 
details which only leisure can find time to note* 
A man who was even ordinarily busy would 
never have stopped to observe the things which 
Cowper tells us about so charmingly, — the 
bustling candidate kissing all the maids ; the 
hungiy beggar who declines to eat vermicelli 
soup ; the young thief who is whipped for steal* 
ing the butcher's iron-work ; the kitchen table 
which is scrubbed into paralysis; the retinue 
of kittens in the bam ; the foolish old cat who 
must needs pursue a viper crawling in the sun; 
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and the faTorite tabby who imgTatefany ran 
away into a ditch, and cost the family four 
shillings before she was reooveied. Cowper 
had time to see all these things, had time to 
hear the soft click of Mrs. Unwinds knitting- 
needles, and the hnm of the boiling tea-kettle ; 
and he had moreover the faculty of brmging 
an that he saw and heard very Tividly before 
oar eyes, of interesting ns, almost against our 
will, in the petty annals of an nneventfol life. 
It is no more possible for important city men, 
heads of banking-houses and hard-working 
members of Parliament, to write letters of this 
kind, than it is possible for them to hold the 
attention of generations, as Grray so easily 
holds it, with a few playful lines of condolence 
on the death of a friend's cat, a few polished 
verses set like jeweb in the delicate filigree of 
a sportive and caressing letter. ^^It would be 
a sensible satisfaction to me,*' he writes to 
Walpole, *' before I testify my sorrow, and the 
sincere part I take in your misfortune, to know 
for certain who it is I lament. I knew Zara 
and Selima (Selima, was it? or Fatima?), or 
rather I knew them both together ; for I can- 
not justly say which was which. Then as to 
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your * handsome Cat,' the name you difltinguish 
her by, I am no less at a loss, as well knowing 
one's handsome cat is always the cat one loves 
best; or if one be alive and one dead, it is 
usually the latter which is the handsomer. 
Besides, if the point were never so clear, I 
hope you do not think me so iU-bred or so 
imprudent as to forfeit all my interest in the 
survivor. Oh, no I I would rather seem to 
mistake, and imagine to be sure it must be 
the tabby one that has met with this sad 
accident." 

Labor accomplishes many things in this 



busy, tired world, and receives her full share 
! of applause for every nail she drives. But 



leisure writes the letters; leisure aided by 
observation, and sometimes — as in the case 
of Mme. de S6vign6 — by that rare faculty of 
receiving and impart ing u npressions without 
Judicial reasoning, by that winnings iipoontaw 
tious amenity wHcK accepts life as it is» and 
men as they chance to be. There is no rancor 
in the light laugh with which this charming 
Frenchwoman greets the follies and frivolities 
of her day. There is no moral protest in 
her amused survey of that attractive invalid^ 
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